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OUR APRIL COLOR PLAT?#, 


which will accompany the Bazan issued April 1, representa 
a late French model of an early spring costume, composed of 
light beige cloth with introduced vest, under-sleeves, and pan- 
el of mauve and green plaid silk The double-sleeve design 
is one of the latest among the many sleeve novelties of the 
present season, and the costume throughout is one which 
combines all the fashionable qualities of the latest Parisian 


gow ns 





The special cut paper pattern designs, which have proved 
to be so popular a feature with our readers during the past 
year, have been resumed for the season 

These patterns, which are most carefully prepared by an 
expert cutter, are designed to bring within the reach of our 
readers, at a moderate coat, well-cut coatumes of the lateat and 
most select Paris designs The patterns are made in one 
standard size only An order coupon with prices and fu r 
ther detaila will be Sound on page 257. 








AJOR-GENERAL STERNBERG OF THE 
United States Volunteers, now at Manila, does 
not believe that the climate of the Philippines is 
bad for the Anglo-Saxon race, He says that no 
healthier men are anywhere to be found than the English 
ind Scotch who have lived many years in those islands, 
ind he adds that were he twenty years younger he would 
make his own home on one of the native farms. He is 
convinced also that fully a tenth of the volunteers now 
on duty in the Philippines honestly desire to remain 
there permanently establishing themselves as agricultu 
rists, lumbermen, and miners. And he adds, “I say de 
liberately that each of these plain soldiers, young, vigor- 
ous, and used to the climate, remaining here, will be of 
inestimable value to our country.” This enthusiasm is 
not shared by the regulars who desire stations at home, 
nor is it by homesick volunteers whose opinions of the 
islands are colored by their restlessness at a prolonged 
absence from their families. But General Sternberg 
thinks that an El Dorado has been discovered, and says 
he would rather die in it than to see our flag come down. 
It will be interesting to see which of many conflicting 
views of the Philippines and our right of possession his- 
tory will prove correct. In the mean time many a young 
lover of adventure will be tempted there to try his for 
tune 


more at home in this country. There are several 
hunt eclabs near New York, and the sight of the 
scarlet coats and the sound of the yelping pack have be- 
come familiar to Long Islanders, Staten-Islanders, and the 
people of picturesque Westchester County. In winter 
the bunting sets often gather at Lakewood for a run after 
Reynard—or the anise-seed bag. The hunters are always 
the centre of interest at the meet, but they by no means 
have a monopoly of the affair. There are equipages of 
all kinds—that is, of all fashionable kinds; and between 
the jingling of harness, the prancing of four-in-hands, the 
yelping of the straining hounds, and the excitement of 
every body concerned, it is a wonder that the hunters ever 
get off at all 
The hunt balls of this country, picturesque as they are, 
scarcely compare with those given in England. The 
Ear! and Countess of Spencer gave one this winter, where 
the men’s hunting-costumes almost rivalled the gowns of 
the women in brilliancy of coloring. The Duke of Marl- 
borough wore a red coat with the blue facings of the 
Quorn. There were the white facings of the Pytchley, 
and the different colors of the other hunt clubs. As 
these were the evening costumes of the hunters, who also 
wore white knee-breeches and silk stockings, it was quite 
proper for them to display any order with which they had 
been invested. The consequence was that for once the 
masculine portion of the company shared the glory of 
gorgeousness which is generally reserved to womankind. 


T= ‘CROSS-COUNTRY HUNT IS BECOMING 
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N THE RECENTLY PUBLISHED CORRESPOND- 
| ence of the Brownings nothing impresses one more 

than the high-mindedness and nobility of both the 
writers. They were poets and they were lovers, they 
were separated by barriers of circumstance and by the 
unreasonable opposition of a singularly selfish parent, 
who could see no point of view but his own, yet they 
never fell below the ideal of entire social courtesy. They 
were invariably considerate of one another, and in their 
most intense moods neither ever sunk to bathos. These 
confidential and intimate love-letters, intended for no 
eyes but those of the recipients, are gracious and beau- 
tiful, so worthy and so strongly individual that they cor- 
rect some former misapprehensions, form a porch of en- 
trance on one of the most perfect experiences of married 
happiness known to history, and finely illustrate the indi- 
viduality of two of our greatest Victorian writers. The 
Browning-Barrett Letters will have a permanent value to 
literature. 


again for consideration in connection with social 
entertainments on that day. Dr. Rainsford, in a 
recent sermon that attracted much attention and excited 
much comment, declared in effect that, while persons 
who were kept close to their work all the week might 
well enough find a profit in devoting part of Sunday to 
such wholesome recreation as was physically recuperative, 
there was a tendency among folks who had leisure and 
play-time enough throughout the week to waste too much 
of Sunday in amusements for which the other six days 
should afford them ample opportunity. He thought that 
nowadays in New York there were too many Sunday din- 
ner parties and musicales. The Woman's National Sab- 
bath Alliance is quite of his opinion, and lately made a 
fervent remonstrance against some Sunday afternoon 
subscription musicales which were organized to be held at 
one of the hotels 
To a great extent every family must make its own rules 
about Sunday-keeping, using its best intelligence to make 
the day as profitable as possible spiritually, mentally, and 
physically. It is too good and valuable a day for any 
part of it to be wasted, and yet the cireumstances and re 
quirements of families and individuals are so different 
that the sort of Sunday-keeping which is one man’s meat 
may easily be another man’s poison. The day may be 
protected to a certain extent by law, especially against the 
encroachments of business. Its observance too may be 
greatly influenced by fashion and public sentiment. To 
promote legislation in defence of Sunday that is pro- 
tective without being Puritanical is surely a good work; 
to influence society against making Sunday a day of la 
borious pleasure is also a good work; but, after all, in 
matters of detail, every adult person must and should be 
left to spend his Sundays in his own way, provided only 
that it is such a way as does not unduly interfere with the 
reasonable Sunday privileges of his neighbor. The relax 
ation of the old-time strict rules for Sunday-keeping was 
inevitable, and is not to be regretted, but grown-ups of 
only ordinarily serious minds are quite as mindful of the 
advantages of the old-time Sunday as of its restrictions, 
and are quite as apt to recall it with regret as with a sense 
of relief because its rigors have abated. “The available 
hours in any one Sunday are strictly limited. If they are 
spent in one way they cannot be spent in another. The 
problem is to get habitually the most out of them, and the 
simplest solution of that problem is to select what seems 
the most profitable succession of Sunday employments, 
and habitually to forego engagements which conflict with 
them. 


Ts SUNDAY QUESTION HAS BEEN UP 


MERICAN WOMEN IN LONDON SEEM TO 
A be making themselves very much at bome just 
now. They are apparently on the best of terms 
with their English cousins, with whom they get on most 
amicably. An inordinate fondness for the giving of fairs, 
or, as they call them, bazars, is characteristic of English 
women. Just now it is proposed to give one which will 
surpass all previous efforts of a bazar nature. There 
are to be twenty-four stalls, representing the European 
countries, America, and the British colonies, as well as 
literature, stage-land, flower-land, and other realms not 
down on the map. Mrs. John W. Mackay will have 
charge of the American stall, and with her will be her 
daughter, Princess Colonna, Mrs. Clarence Mackay, Mrs. 
Bradley - Martin, and Mrs. Ronalds. Lady Randolph 
Churchill will preside in stage-land; and a number of 
American women, including the Duchess of Marlborough, 
the Countess of Craven, and Mrs. Arthur Paget, will oc- 
cupy flower-land. 

A more familiar phase of American women’s activity is 
the formation of a club very much on the lines of the New 
York Sorosis. The new London club is called the Society 
of American Women in London, and it begins existence 
with seventy-six members. It is not so literary in its 
tendencies as Sorosis is, but inclines rather strongly to the 
social side of life, and has already entered upon a career 
of receptions. 


new organization which has just been started in 

New York. The prime mover in it is Mr. Alex- 
ander Hadden, who divides with Mr. Worthington 
Whitehouse the honor of leading the fashionable cotillons. 
Mrs. Anson Phelps Stokes and Mrs. Frederic Bronson 
are among Mr. Hadden’s associates in the new society 
These names sound very much as if the organization 
might be an ultra-aristocratic affair, confined to persons 


"FP sees AT COURT” IS THE NAME OF A 
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with a monarchical cast to their list of friends. But that 
is an altogether wrong solution of the title. ** Friends at 
Court” refers to the members themselves. They are the 
friends, and the court is variously criminal or police, as the 
case may be. The special object is to help young women 
who are committed for a first offence; to see that they 
have a fair trial; and that, when discharged, they may not 
be friendless. Mr. Hadden is an ardent worker in vari- 
ous philanthropic societies, and it is through his efforts 
among the society women who are his personal acquaint- 
ances that the ‘‘ Friends at Court” was organized. The 
society will work with Mrs. Foster, who is widely known 
as ‘‘ The Tombs Angel.” 


FRHE REPORTS OF MANY OF THE CHARI- 
[ table organizations of New York, though read in 
the autumn and winter, are reserved for publication 
until this season of the year. Thus, within a fortnight 
alone some half a dozen have appeared. They easily 
prove a fact, greatly to the credit of our people, that the 
demands made upon the sympathy of our citizens by our 
war with Spain have in no wise led to a neglect of the 
needs of those other and less picturesque sufferers at 
home, who through times of turbulence and peace are 
always with us. Thus, as we announced at the time, a 
new floating hospital was given by Mrs. Juillard to St. 
Joln’s Guild, so that in the future the sick babies on 
both the east and west sides of town can be carried daily 
for that sail down the harbor which does so much to 
restore them. Moreover, contributions for the year end- 
ing September 30, 1898, were $24,281, or $5105 more 
than those of the previous year. The total number of 
children carried on the barges during the same year—the 
thirty-second of its existence—was 38,253, and the num- 
ber of women 21,891. On one trip alone 2000 people 
were carried, the smallest number on any trip being 1200. 
Some 13,008 sea-baths were given on board to the women, 
while 10,023 were given to the babies and children. The 
benefits thus bestowed among the dwellers of cramped 
and over-crowded tenements cannot easily be measured. 

The thirty-first Year-Book of the Orthopedic Dispensary 
announces that the Dramatic Teas given at the Waldorf- 
Astoria brought to their treasury no less than $2950. Do 
nations from various sources showed as keen an interest 
as on any preceding year. Some 3420 patients were 
treated by the dispensary, 697 being ‘‘cured and prac- 
tically restored to their places in society.” This organi 
zation, by-the- way, owes its origin to Dr. Charles Fayette 
Taylor, a man of great genius in his special line, who 
died not long since in California. He began his cure of 
poor patients in a small room on Broadway, and he intro 
duced for the first time in New York the principles of 
the Swedish Movement Cure. He was also the inventor 
of various systems for the straightening of crooked spines 
and joints. In the Hospital for the Relief of the Ruptured 
and Crippled 9274 patients were under treatment. 

One notices with special interest among the donations 
of both these institutions how many little pleasures huve 
been provided for the crippled sufferers—a drive in the 
park to-day, a new toy to-morrow, ice-cream on special 
holidays, an outing for several weeks in the country— 
simple and inexpensive pleasures, possible for most of 
us to bestow if only the mind and the inclination were 
ours. 

The House of Mercy at Inwood has in its fortieth an 
nual report given a history of its foundation and growth— 
one difficult to read without a glow of enthusiasm for the 
beautiful unpaid service of its voluntary and consecrated 
workers. Mrs. Rose Hawthorne Lathrop in her small 
hospital at 668 Water Street continues her exhausting 
labors for the benefit of poor cancer patients, and begs 
with all the eloquence at her command for other subscrip- 
tions to add to those already bestowed, for the erection 
of a Free Hospital for Incurable Cancer. 


HE PRESENCE OF HUMOR HAS ALREADY 
ch been considered a saving grace by sane lovers of 

mankind, as the absence of anger has been com 
mended by the preacher; but it has remained for Mr. 
John Fiske to prove to us just what anger and humor 
have to do and not to do with the general make-up of the 
crank. Mr. Fiske, during the earlier years of his life, 
as he tells us in the Atlantic, was assistant librarian at 
Harvard University. One of his duties was to classify 
books. In this way he became familiar with the works 
of innumerable men who announced marvellous discover 
ies destined to revolutionize the world—men who claimed 
to have squared the circle, proved that the centre of the 
earth was inhabited by a race of men and women, de- 
clared Newton’s theory of gravitation false, and a host of 
other absurdities. All these works he classified under 
the genera) head of Insane Literature, until he found that 
the authors of some of the books were foreigners living 
near by, whose feelings might suffer. Then he grouped 
them under the head of Eccentric Literature, where they 
may be found to-day. 

Now that which familiarity with these works revealed 
to Mr. Fiske was the fact that humor is never present with 
the crank and that anger generally is. It is worth while 
to hear what he says of the crank: * His mood is belliger- 
ent. Since people will not take him at his own valuation, 
he is apt to regard society as engaged in a conspiracy to 
ignore and belittle him. Of humor he is pretty sure to 
be destitute. An unbounding sense of the ludicrous is 
one of the best safeguards of mental health, and even a 
slight endowment will usually nip and stunt the fungus 
growth of crankery.” 

“A shrill note of anger,” he says in another place, “* is 
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sometimes the sure ear-mark of a book from Queer Street. 
Anger is, indeed, a kind of transient mania, and eccentric 
literature is apt to be written in high dudgeon. When 
you take up a pamphlet by ‘ Vindex,’ and read the title, 
‘A Box on Both Ears to the Powers that ought not to be 
at Washington,’ you may be prepared to find incoherency. 
I once catalogued an edition of Plutarch’s little essay on 
Superstition, and was about to let it go on its way along 
with ordinary Greek books, when my eye happened to 
fall upon the last sentence of the editor’s preface—‘ I ter- 
minate this, my preface, by consigning all Greek scholars 
to the special care of Beelzebub.’ ‘Oho! I thought, 
‘there’s a cloven foot here; perhaps if we explore farther 
we may get a whiff of brimstone.’ And it was so.” 

Few better homilies against anger and in support of 
humor were ever preached than this. 


OMEN AND MEN.—SPAR- 
ROWS AND STRATEGY. 


Tae sparrow’s fall, according to the Scrip- 
tures, is a matter for both divine and human interest; 
and though, as Thoreau points out, every sparrow actual- 
ly falls sooner or later, there is just now a peculiar inter- 
est in the process. It is less than half a century since the 
first supply of the English sparrow was brought to Amer- 
ica by the Brooklyn (New York) Institute, and since then 
they have taken care of themselves. At this day four 
great States of the Union are trying to exterminate them 
—Ohio, Michigan, Illinois, and Utah. These States pay 
a bounty nominally on sparrow heads, but practically on 
multitudes of small birds’ heads which boys bring in. 
Illinois and Michigan have together spent, during ten 
years, $117,000 in thus tutoring children in cruelty, with- 
out perceptible diminution of the sparrows. Three mill- 
ion are computed to have been killed in that time, but 
what are they among so many? In the island of Ber- 
muda, which has an area of less than twenty square 
miles, a similar attempt was made only ten years after the 
bird had been introduced, and after spending $25,000 it 
was abandoned. If the task was thus hopeless on a little 
island, how impracticable on a continent? Moreover, it is 
like the attempt made in India to kill off rats in the sugar 
plantations by a little animal called the mongoose. The 
new-comer went to work promptly upon the rats, and 
when it had disposed of them it began killing off the 
poultry and small birds. In the absence of the birds in- 
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sects increased, and it then became necessary to legislate 
against the mongoose, ineffectually. 

Consider the difficulties in the way. The English spar- 
row, as we have it among us, is not merely hardy, but 
very prolific, so that it has been estimated that the total 
posterity of one pair, if all lived for five years, would be 
more than 83,000 birds. It is domestic and affectionate, 
and yet, in case of the death of a mate, supplies the 
place of the deceased partner so promptly that Tt ese a 
man who had a single nest opposite his house, and wish- 
ing to get rid of them, shot a bird every few days — 
the summer, and yet saw its place always made good, an 
found young birds in the nest in the autumn. It isa 
bold and wary little creature, will venture anywhere for 
its food, and yet is not easily entrapped. All this makes 
its extinction practically impossible. It has the freedom 
of the air, and sportsmen must learn to go hunting in 
balloons before they can reach it. Moreover, in cities, 
which it prefers, the firing of guns is usually forbidden 
by law, and any attempt to poison the birds risks also the 
lives of pet dogs and cats, and also makes possible the 
presence of dead rats in the walls of houses. When we 
consider how the aforesaid rats flourish in our stables, 
and how mice survive in our houses, when they are, after 
all, only an arm’s length from us, we can easily see how 
im possible is the destruction of these Arabs of the air. 

And, after all, why should we wish their destruction? 
Surely our winters are more cheerful for the common- 
place twitter of these vivacious little neighbors. When 
it is charged that they drive away other birds, the reply 
is, first, that they do not drive them away, and, second- 
ly, that the diminution is only that which began long be- 
fore their day, as the result of house-building, railways, 
and the destruction of forests. If the native birds have 
diminished around our cities, so have the canker-worms, 


which were formerly a pest so great, and which undoubt-. 


edly are eagerly sought and eaten by the sparrows. The 
sparrows do not especially desire to build on houses, and 
will take quite as readily to boxes on barns or poles. In 
Boston, where the latest move has been made for their 
destruction, it is found that the consequent sympathy 
created for the sparrows has been so great that undoubt- 
edly four times as many of them have been fed since the 
crusade set in, as had been the case before, while the 
newspapers have been filled with appeals in their behalf, 
eight of these appearing lately in a single number of the 
Daily Evening Transcript. oreover, the experts them- 
selves are divided, and the late Dr. Thomas M. Brewer, 
probably the best field naturalist of his time in Boston, 
always maintained that the English sparrow did no mis- 
chief, and did not drive other birds away. 
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We speak too rashly of the sparrow as a humble and 
plebeian member of the aristocracy of birds. The essential 
wonder of bird life, the surprising mechanism of wings, 
the magic of the eye, are his also—not, of course, accom- 
panied with the grasp of the eagle, the beauty of the ori- 
ole or the scarlet tanager, the swiftness of the swallow— 
but yet in a humble measure of his own. A bird's egg 
itself, in its very structure, bas been claimed as the most 
beautiful single object in nature; and the humblest bird 
has an egg for its birthplace, and transmits the wonderful 
structure for its children’s cradle. Made of the most 
fragile material, the egg owes its strength only to the 
mathematical precision of itsform. Then there is its per- 
fect purity from external stain—a purity recognized in 
the household proverb, ‘‘An apple, an egg, and a nut,” 
Then there is its range of tints, so delicate that even that 
of the sparrow shares them; and, above all, there are its 
associations and predictions—the fact that one may hold 
between his fingers, as a thing seemingly inanimate, all 
that future winged life, that mystery of motion, which 
can soar into a realm of air that we cannot reach! Even 
the chrysalis of a butterfly is not so remarkable; for that 
is but a transition state, a pause for rest while moulting 
askin; but here is a life beginning in a way that seems 
inanimate and stonelike, yet opening into a winged ex- 
istence that soars away before our eyes. Surely this 
thing of wonder, such a condensed symbo! of power and 
progress, was meant for something better than to be 
pulled down as a civic duty and given to be crushed 
beneath the feet of boys! 

I remember when, as a boy, I used to walk past Craigie 
House in Cambridge, on my way to school, and see the 
black-robed figure of Dame Craigie sitting at the window 
behind those ten branching elms of which Longfellow 
boasts in his diaries—elms whose pendent foliage actually 
touched the grass as it waved. ‘Those drooping boughs 
were also disfigured by the long threads on which the 
dropping canker- worms hung suspended. And Lowell 
tells us of Mrs. Craigie that ‘‘the canker years had left 
her leafless true,” as they sometimes did for the trees. 
Yet she would not suffer them to be killed, saying, as the 
tradition goes, ‘‘ We are all worms, worms.” Fortunate 
it was that the English sparrows, when they came, were 
less merciful than Mrs. Craigie, and, thanks largely to 
their efforts, the traveller is not obliged to say, as Dr. 
Holmes is said to have remarked once to a Cambridge 
lady who took her seat beside him in summer, ‘‘ Excuse 
me, madam, but you are covered with worms”; or to por- 
tray, as in Longfellow’s ‘“ Birds of Killingworth,” the 
retribution in store for those who slay their benefactors. 

Tuomas WENTWORTH HiIGGINsON. 
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HE PREMIERE OF ‘“‘LE LYS ROUGE,” M. 

Anatole France's first play, was postponed on ac- 

count of the President’s death, so it will not be 

till next week that I can write you a final decision 

on the exciting question of whether white gloves 
have really gone out or not. The rumor is that they have. 
At the latest fashionable wedding, the smartest possible 
of functions, scarcely any at all were seen. That is to 
say, scarcely any white, white gloves. They were slightly 
tinted, ivory, cream, mastic. Suéde gloves, too, are coming 
in, in all shades, from what is called Saxe and biscuit-color 
down to the deep tans that are so charming with tailor 
gowns. 

After all, how perfectly absurd this fashion of clothing 
the hands in white at all times and seasons has been! 
New York girl I know told me it was on account of her 
gloves that she missed her unique opportunity of meeting 
a certain literary celebrity whose acquaintance was a much- 
sought honor. ‘It was ata philharmonic,” she said. ‘‘ He 
was in a friend’s box, and she wanted me to come up from 
my orchestra chair between the acts. But Lhad heard that 
when some one asked him what he liked best in a woman, 
he answered, ‘Clean gloves.’ It-was a rainy day, and 
mine were not immaculate, sol couldn't go.” A French 
woman would have had a fresh pair in the little bag she 
carried on her arm. Everybody must come to these bags 
this season, with the impossibilities for pockets in the new 
frocks. At the Embass 
breakfast_I noticed that all 
the smartest women had 
them. 


HESE SACS OF 
black satin or bro- 
cades, or satin pailleté 


or embroidered, simply 
gathered with a running 
string of ribbon, are as 
much seen as anything. 
They are far less bothering 
than the elegant things in 
leather with gold clasps and 
monogram. In the bag are 
the salts, the tiny mirror, 
and powder-box, with the 
puff, the little comb, the 
handkerchief, and gloves, 
the endless trifles that the 
well-set-up and busy wo- 
man nowadays seems forced 
to make a part of herself. 
She makes a bout de toilette 
between two functions, and 
appears perennially fresh 
and perfect in all details. 
The newest skirts this sea- 
son have no fulness any- 
where. The whole top of 
the skirt is cut en forme. It is made with no seam except 
in the middle of the back, and no darts whatever. 

There is still, however, the pretty straight skirt of this 
winter, with no fulness except from the darts. A per- 
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fectly charming and new model of this sort was of 
dark blue cloth, the skirt with a trimming outlining a 
tunic in festoons of antique silk with a tiny border of 
black. The bodice had a Conaiuet in front, and a bolero 
outlined like the skirt. It was finished at the throat with 
a lace cravat. This gown was worn with what is called 
the Miss Helyett girdle—the tiny girdle pointed in front 
and back, that has come in again, and is quite a feature of 
the present styles. We 
thought this would be 
attractive in foulard, 
with the outline in the 
incrustations of leaf 
insertion that are so 
attractive just now. A 
very pretty dark blue 
foulard, with a white 
figure, was made with 
a tucked, shaped ruffle, 
bordered with tiny ruf- 
fles edged with white. 
The bodice was tuck- 
ed, and finished with a 
wide collar of guipure, 
put on like epaulettes 
over the shoulders, held 
together in front with 
rosettes 


NOTHER DAIN- 
ty summer frock 
was of flowered 

silk batiste. The skirt 
was entirely cut in 
ruffles en forme, border- 
ed with gauze folds in 
three tones of mauve. 
Corsage of the same, 
uaint little shawl-like fichu over the shoulders, 


with a 
edged with the same gauze, below which peeped fairylike 
lace in front, caught with choux of gauze. 

Much black and white was used, we noticed, with plain 


cloths and cashmeres. A pale blue cloth had a tunic 
skirt and corsage with yoke and choux of black and white 
striped silk, and blue and white foulards had black and 
white accessories. A flowered China silk was made with a 
deep over-skirt, pointed in front and back, with deep 
guipure insertions worn over a shaped under-skirt bor- 
dered with guipure. 

I keep to my original statement that the most attractive 
skirts are in one piece. dream of a gown lately seen 
was a princesse dress of gray cloth, cut in deep points 
both at top and bottom, which were filled in with gui- 
pure. We saw the same effect in a charming evening 
dress, a sheath of tulle pailleté in black and silver over 
fluffy boudlloné ruffles of pink mousseline de soie. 


HERE ARE IN THE BEST SHOPS NOW DE- 
T jightful little capes for spring. One was in Lib- 
erty satin shading from pale greens into pale blues, 
and made like little boleros, with hoods finished in front 
with revers of guipure. Another was of green tulle over 


black satin, the tulle entirely covered with many little 
ribbon ruches, in which was a dash of dull red. vers 
of guipure also finished this, and both capes had high 
shirred collars finished with silk cravats in front. 

A simple foulard gown that was particularly pretty was 
of the inevitable dark blue and white, finished everywhere 
with the tiny white edge that is called picot. The waist 
was entirely covered with guipure, to begin with. Then 
on each shoulder, springing from a tiny buckle, began a 
scarf of the foulard; its end showed over the sleeve; it 
crossed in front and came around to form a high girdle in 
the back. A combination I have noticed in the new mod- 
els was biscuit-color and brown, gowns of biscuit-colored 
cloth made with chestnut velvet. Cne house even has a 
model with a ruffle coming to the knees, above which 
wide brown velvet ribbon is run in and out like a broad 
insertion, tied in front in a bow. 

The tailor gowns are daintier than ever, particularly the 
yale blue, pale beige, and light cloths, with dark boleros. 

he pretty skirt that M. Rappetti sketched from advance 
models some time ago for the Bazar is quite in the line 
of some of the newest things. A fascinating pale blue 


cloth skirt was made with this sort of tunic over-skirt 
over shaped ruffles, and was to be worn with a little black 
cloth coat with pale blue collar and blue brandenburgs. 
Of course there are Directoire 
Every- 


An odd fashion, isn’t it? 
coats. I saw one of red eloth over a white skirt. 
thing trails in a most un- 
comfortable sort of fash- 
ion. But all the great 
authorities are united in 
saying that nobody will 
know positively what are 
the styles till after the 
races. ‘‘We are feeling 
our way now,” they told 
me at the tailor’s only to- 
day. ‘‘ Wecreate, but we 
don’t know what in the 
end will be taken and what 
left.” 


HESE SKETCHES 
T represent some dainty 
models for foulards. 
The first has a handsome 
yoke of guipure, and the 
incrustations of which I 
have spoken. The sec- 
ond is a dainty waist, 
shirred, with yoke also of 
uipure incrustations. 
It of black mousseline 
de soie. The hat is of 
fancy gray straw with gray 
lumes. The third charm- 
pg model illustrated is 
of myrtle-green cloth with 
a little embroidered vest over a pleated front of sote 
ancienne. The long line of the jacket bodice is particu- 

larly graceful. The front may also be of taffeta. 

KATHARINE DE Forest. 
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HILE IT IS ABSOLUTELY NECESSARY 

in the spring to have a walking costume for 

universal hard wear, it is also necessary to pro 

vide one’s self with a smart cloth gown or silk 

gown, as the case may be—both, if possible— 
to wear to the numberless wedding receptions that take 
place after Easter. These last gowns cannot be made 
so that they are appropriate for street wear without 
some jacket or wrap, but it is hard to decide upon the 
best style of outer garment. This year, like every 
other year, there are no end of new styles to choose 
from in the short wraps and jackets, as well as in 
those of medium length, and also the very long coats, that 
can do duty both for afternoon and evening wear. For 
carriage wear it 18 also necessary to have some wrap, and 
as most women drive in an open victoria Or phaeton now, 
the carriage costume is coming much more to the fore 
than was formerly the case. A long coat is not very com- 
fortable, and a very smart wrap that either matches the 
costume or is of black or some light color that can be 
worn on all occasions must now be included in a com 
plete summer outfit 


NE BLACK WRAP IS AS MUCH A NECES 
O sity in a woman's outfit as her street gown It can 
be worn in the afternoon; it can be worn in the 

evening; and, indeed, there is hardly a time when it is not 
possible to wear it, provided it is made in some becoming 
and not too elaborate fashion. There is no end of smart 
black wraps this year that are rather too elaborate for all 
these occasions, but there is one style of cape that is most 
economical, and this is on the plan of those worn this 
winter made of light - weight black cloth, somewhat in 
circular shape, but with rounded fronts, fitting closely 
over the shoulders, and flaring below the waist quite on 
the plan of the new skirts. It was,so we are told, de- 
signed to wear with the new skirts and the princesse 
gowns. This cloak or cape should not be too long, should 
reach a little below the waist, and be finished with a ruffle 
of the same material lined with silk or satin. It has a high 
collar faced with the same silk as the ruffle, and ought to 
be lined throughout with the silk 

The French wraps are trimmed with bands of machine 
stitching in a contrasting color; but there are a great 
many that, instead of the machine stitching, have bands of 
narrow black and white braid or black and silver braid. 
However, the machine stitching did not come in until so 
late that it has not been generally adopted, and conse 
quently is newer than the braid 

Then there are the silk, the grenadine, net, satin, and 
lace wraps with the jet passementerie, or with the jet em- 
broidery on the satin. Some of these are made in the same 
style as the cloth cape just described; others are shorter 
and stand out more from the shoulders—not like the flar 
ing little capes of two or three years ago, for they do not 
flare until quite below the shoulders. Having the sleeves 
of the gown small now prevents the cape standing out too 
much across the shoulders, and in all outer garments as 
well as in the skirts the aim is to have the lines as long 
and slender as possible. This is of course a little hard to 
accomplish without making an exaggerated effect; to 
have things fit too closely would be considered extremely 
bad style. There is more latitude allowed as to the amount 
of lace that may be employed on the wraps, while as for 
ruffles of chiffon, their number is legion. An extremely 
smart wrap that has just been brought out and intended 


to wear with a black silk gown this spring is made of 
white satin put over a heavy black silk cut out in odd- 
shaped figures and outlined with jet. It is made half cir- 
cular, and is trimmed with ruffles of black and white lace 
put over a white satin ruffle. Around the neck is a ruch- 
ing made of black and white ostrich feathers which comes 
around to the front of the throat, where the ends of the 
feathers are tied in with black and white satin ribbon. 
Underneath all the ruffles is a full ruffle of accordion- 
pleated chiffon. In the description it sounds as though 
these ruffles would give a very heavy effect, but they do 
not; the fulness is so cleverly arranged that the ruffles fall 
oue over the other, instead of being all of just the same 
length. 


HE SHORT COVERT COATS ARE TO BE 
E used as much as ever for ordinary wear. The ma- 

terial of these covert coats is always about the same, 
but the shade this year is a trifle darker than last, quite 
distinct from the material and shade used in the box- 
coats. These little coats do not fit into the figure so 
much as they did at the back, but are almost tight-fitting 
in front. They should be made very carefully, and have 
absolutely no attempt at trimming. They fasten with a 
fly front, and are single- breasted. Some of them have 
pockets, others have not; they are smarter without them. 
The sleeves are small, not absolutely tight-fitting, but 
large enough to allow of a dress sleeve being put under- 
neath. Then there are the very smart long coats that are 
most attractive, but a little warm for spring wear. They 
are, however, so graceful in their lines, that it will be hard 
to resist getting one. They are made of the light-weight 
cloths, tan and gray, and even in black and dark blue, 
fasten over to the left shoulder, and are finished with a 
ruffle. They are very unbecoming unless well fitted, and 
even then are not to be rashly attempted by women who 
are short and stout. For short and stout women there are 
a number of coats this year that are unusually becoming. 
There is the three-quarter-length coat with the fly front, 
tight-fitting in the back and as far as the darts in front, 
but with the straight French front, that breaks the width 
around the hips very satisfactorily. This same style of 
jacket made on much sharper lines is one of the new 
models for the spring costumes 


T IS CURIOUS HOW MANY ETON JACKETS 
| are here again. They are in such quantities that it is 

impossible to describe any of the spring gowns with- 
out speaking of them. They are made not only in cloth, 
but in piqué and wash materials, and are immensely ef- 
fective. They are very useful little garments, for they 
can be worn with shirt-waists and false fronts. One of 
the smartest things that has come over this year is a very 
thin material like mohair, supposed to be made up in this 
style, unlined, to be worn by women who find shirt-waists 
most unbecoming. In the dark linens (not the heavy 
linens, but the thin ones) the Eton jacket is a capital 
fashion, and the tailors are turning out most attractive 
litle gowns made of the materials that do not cost much 
over twenty-five cents a yard at the outside. They cost 
quite a little when they are finished, but of course 
that is for the tailor’s work. They are made, like cloth 
gowns, in the plain skirts and Eton jackets. There is con- 
siderable variety too in the style of the jackets, but the 
difference is entirely in the fronts. Some are made to 
fasten at the throat like the officers’ coats, and are finished 


in long points; others are made to fasten over double- 
breasted with revers; and still others have very much the 
effect in front of the blazer coats—of course not so long, 
but still reaching below the waist-line. These little jack- 
ets are really cooler than the fitted waists, and do not need 
to be lined. If any lining is used, the very thinnest lawn 
or wash silk should be put in across the shoulders, 


NDER THE HEAD OF WRAPS AND OUT- 

door garments can be put the dainty little fichus 

that are to be a feature of the summer gowns. 
These are made of the same material as the gown itself 
or of some light contrasting color. They are charming 
in mousseline de soie, or in muslin trimmed with ruffles 
of the same, the ruffles sometimes edged with lace and 
sometimes simply hemmed. There is not a great deal of 
fulness in the ruffles that go around the back of the fichu, 
but around the ends the ruffles are put on as full as pos- 
sible. There are one or two very new ones in this style 
made up of black silk and trimmed with fringe. They 
are very old-fashioned in appearance, quite like those 
worn forty or fifty years ago; but they can be most grace- 
fully draped across the shoulders and tied in front in one 
loop, the ends left to hang down their full length on the 
skirt. 

A number of bows and ruches are exhibited in the 
shops to wear with the spring gowns. Some of these are 
on the plan of those of last year, and are made in black 
and white of mousseline de soie, with rows of tucks or 
shirrings at regular intervals. Then there are much shorter 
ruches made of the black mousseline de soie and black 
satin ribbon. These last are rather more ornamental than 
useful, and are not half so pretty as the capes, the upper 
part of which are made with yokes of Liberty satin em- 
broidered in jet. Below the yokes are bias ruffles of 
mousseline de soie finished with very narrow ruchings of 
moussclive de soie. The effect of these capes is light and 
attractive. The fulness does not begin until below the 
shoulders, giving a quaint old-fashioned appearance, and 
yet breadth, for the jetted yoke fits down over the shoul- 
der seam. 

The smart little jackets of black silk and satin, shirred 
and tucked, that were introduced here last spring, will be 
worn again during the spring and summer season. This 
year they are made more in the Eton shape—that is, with 
the back like an Eton jacket and the fronts in square 
tabs. One of the newest of these is made of rows of 
tucks—the entire jacket, sleeves in tucks about half an 
inch in width overlapping one another. They can be 
worn with any costume—cloth, silk, or even with a wash 
skirt, but look smartest when worn with a skirt of taffeta 
to match. Some of these jackets are lined, but most of 
them are unlined, or have only a very thin lining that 
helps to keep the shape. They have revers, narrow or 
wide, as the case may be, faced with white satin stitched 
like the revers on the cloth gowns, but the revers are 
made so that they can be taken off and replaced by other 
more elaborate ones of lace or of satin with rows of baby 
ribbon stitched on. They have a collar that stands up at 
the back of the neck or turns over and curves backward, 
making a becoming frame for the face 

There is every indication that the hair is to be dressed 
low again, and of course, under those circumstances, high 
collars will very shortly go out of fashion. On all the 
new gowns there is no trimming to speak of at the back 
of the neck. 





HIRT-WAIST WITH ROUNDED 
YOKE. 

Tuere is a decided iuclination on the part of 
shirt-waist-makers to get away from the conventional 
form of this now almost staple garment, and substitute 
new curved lines for the straight ones which have ob 
tained for several seasons. Some of the novel results of 
experiments in this way have been shaped 
yokes, back and front, with these parts 
done in white or contrasting colors, such as 
brown checks with scarlet yokes, mauve 
plaids with pink, ete., etc. The more con 
servative makers are not, however, ventur 
ing beyond white yokes. A waist of this 
kind, which has a certain air of freshness 
not always present in waists of one materi 
al, has a white yoke of finely tucked nain 
sook, edged with a white stitched beading 
The stripes of the fine zephyr of which the 
bodice is made run horizontally about the 
body, and a white band of nainsook is car 
ried from the neck to the waist-line in front 
The sleeves show the same adjustment of 
stripes, those in the cuffs, however, running 
contrariwise, in order to give variety to 
the appearance. The collar is adjustable 
The back of the waist follows the exact de 
sign of the front Thanks are due to 
Messrs. Arnold & Constable for this design 
and information concerning it 


ARLY SPRING COS- 
TUMES. 


Two very pretty gowns, illustrated 
on our. front page, just exhibited by the 
maison Lelong in Paris, are those designed 
for a young lady's walking costume and a 
street gown for a small girl. Both are sig- 
nificant examples of the exceeding elegance 
which obtains more and more as the season 
advances. The young lady's gown is of 
light chamois-colored satin. The bodice, 
almost tight-fitting, is in jacket form, and 












SHIRT-WAIST WITH ROUNDED YOKE. 


opens over a vest of mousseline de soie spangled with 
silver and jet. About the indented edge of the jacket and 
extending quite to the shoulder seams are three pipings 
of pale blue panne velvet, the high collar and wrist-linings 
being of this material also. The upper divisions of the 
fronts of the jacket are trimmed with large crystal and 
gold buttons. The back of the jacket-bodice opens in the 
centre over a band of blue velvet laid in narrow pleats 
The sleeves are trimmed heavily over the upper arm with 
cordings, emphasized by chenille applied to 
the extreme edge of the cording. A similar 
trimming outlines the cuffs. The heavy 
trimming of the corsage is of chenille, two 
tones being employed io develop the cameo 
like figures of the design. The skirt is full 
er than many of the late models, the fulness 
being restricted to the centre of the back, 
whence it spreads into wide ripples. The 
lower part is trimmed with flat tucked ruf 
fles, placed one above the other, to a depth 
of seven inches. The skirt is lined with 
bright green silk. The accompanying hat 
is of golden-brown Neapolitan straw. Two 
large tips, shading from chamois-color to 
dark brown, are fastened at the left side un- 
der a bow of light and dark toned brown 
tulle 

The little girl’s dress shown in the same 
illustration is an Empire gown of old-rose 
silk. The lower part of the skirt is heavily 
trimmed with Valenciennes lace, which 
forms a border extending entirely around 
the garment. The low-necked yoke is treat 
ed again with this lace, and a full high gir 
dle of red velvet passes completely about the upper body, 
and is fastened under a knot in the centre of the front. 
The short sleeves have bands of velvet about them just 
below the full puffs, and long lace “ mitts” (a prophesied 
summer novelty) are worn. The hat is of pleated red 
velvet, the crown being spangled with red and white 
paillettes. Under the brim is a wide flounce of double 
mousseline de soie, and a large bow of white peau de soie 
ribbon is placed in the centre of the front, between the 
crown and the brim, over which it droops. Hats of this 
character are likely to obtain generally during the com- 
ing summer, and will be made in organdie, tulle, fine 
lawn, and even taffeta in colors, and in white. All hat 
brims will be wide enough to shield the face. 
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OULARD WALKING COSTUME. 


THE most promising fabrics for summer dress 
occasions are light buntings, veilings, crépe de 
Chine, and foulards, among the non - washable 

fabrics. Among these, foulard, which is an old and tried 
favorite, has obtained a firm position in woman’s ward- 
robe. Not only is a gown of this material useful and 
dainty for summer wear, but where the materials are 
well chosen it will likewise do good service as an in-door 
gown for informal evenings at home during the autumn 
and winter. The new products of this season are, many 
of them, elaborately stamped and fancifully colored in 
Persian designs; some again being of old chintz patterns, 
such as our grandmothers fancied Indeed, they vary 
from the most complex designs to those representing tiny 
flowers strewn with Dresden effect upon cream, white, 
pale blue, and pink grounds. A very dainty foulard gown 
has a pale blue ground upon which white crescents are 
scattered. The ground between is traced with curling 
vines of pale green. A broad band trimming of green 
and blue foulard, edged with narrow blue velvet ribbon, 
simulates a peplum over-dress with side opening. A 
similar trimming scheme is employed for the bodice, which 
has a square right side lapping over the left side front, 
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FOULARD WALKING COSTUME 


which is curved high over a small yoke of tucked organ 
die. The high collar is of crushed foulard. The sleeves 
are long and plain, except for the cuffs, which have a 
band of the contrasting foulard (ribbon-edged) about 
them. The girdle is of blue velvet of the same shade as 
the narrow ribbon employed to outline the bands. The 
hat is of shirred blue tulle, with a large chou at the side, of 
blue over white tulle, fastened by an old-silver buckle. 


OUNG LADY’S PLAID COS- 
TUME. 


THERE is scarcely a design which is at once 
more becoming to youth and more wear-resisting than the 
plaid, permitting, as it does, the blending of many colors. 
A charming combination of this kind is seen in a model 
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YOUNG LADY'S PLAID COSTUME 


gown fora young lady. The skirt is seamed only in the 
back, where it is finished by two rows of small buttons. 
The back of the half-blouse is in one piece stretched and 
seamless, there being a slight and necessary gathering in 
the centre at the waist-line. The front has no darts, but 
easily fits the figure. The waist opens over a bright 
green satin vest, the revers and collar being of similat 
material. The belt is of smooth satin, shaped to fit the 
waist. A further ornamentation on the bodice consists of 
rows of soutache braid, beginning at the waist-line in front 
and deflecting into sharp points over the sleeves and down 
centre of back of waist 


OX- PLEATED VEILING AND 
LACE GOWN. 


A NOVEL and effective gown for slender persons, 
and one which is among the first to depart from the 
smooth unornamented circular skirt form enjoying a 
present popularity, is modelled in mauve bunting. The 
skirt is formed of seven box-pleats graded to fit the form 
at the hips and waist-line, but spreading at the bottom of 
the skirt to twice the width of the upper ends of the 
pleats. The pleats are separated by wide insertions of 
Irish point-lace, which reach half the length of the skirt, 
the pleats being stitched to a similar depth to insure keep- 
ing their form. From this point they are allowed to 
flare. The lower part of the bodice has similar bands of 
insertion between flat applied pleats, the centre 
one of which extends to the collar-band. The 
pleats at each side and those of the back of the 
bodice end at and are fastened under the shaped 
edge of the yoke, which is trimmed with a row 
of stitching. These pleats are shaped to corre 
spond with those of the skirt, the form in re 
versed position, being wide at the top and nar 
row at the waist-line. A white satin stiff belt 
with gold buckle completes the bodice. The 
sleeves are fitted with a precision almost as ex 
act as that of the skirt. A flat stitched band of 
veiling ornaments the up 
per arm, and the cuff 
droops into a half-funnel 
shape at the back seam. 
Just at the wrist-line the 
veiling is shirred quite 
fully, so that several gir- 
dielike folds are seen en 
circling the sleeve. The 
collar is of the convention- 
al high form, and a bow 
of white and mauve tulle 
completes the neck garni- 
ture. The hat is made of 
several shades of mauve 
tulle folded about the 
brim. Two small birds 
and acurled white aigrette 
comprise the front trim- 
ming. The back of the 
brim rests upon white 
camellias. 


LACK AND WHITE 
WAISTS. 


Some of the smartest bodices of the 
season are those in all black, all white, or in the 
two colors combined. All-white fancy 
waists are necessarily perishable, and 
cannot be worn after the first freshness 
has vanished; therefore the other ex- 
treme is now being tested. A fancy 
black silk waist is a great boon, since 
almost every wardrobe includes a 
black silk skirt or a cloth jacket-and 
skirt costume, to which such a gar- 
ment will form a useful third part. 
The prettiest of these waists are com- 
bined with some bit of white; it may 
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be a yoke or fancy piping. Where a white or pale-toned 
yoke or vest is introduced the effect is extremely hand- 
some. In some instances the trimming or contrasting 
color is restricted to the collar and fancy sleeve trimming. 
A trimming which is very effective upon a black bodice 
consists in a series of overlapping tiny revers, lined with 
white. Where a whole white lining is objected to, the 
revers may be piped with white. Any little irregular 
points that may be preferred will be dainty if lined 
with white or some contrasting color. A bodice of black 
taffeta made with a pure white vest or yoke, and finished 
with Louis XV. bows of black velvet, is exceedingly dis- 
tinguished. Again, the plain black and white effect may 
be relieved by the introduction of fancy buttons—crystal, 
turquoise, cut-steel, or jet. It is true that the baggy 
blouse has entirely disappeared; but the new form of this 
garment, that which gently fits to the figure and is merely 
suggestive of a fulness across the front, is more in evi- 
dence than ever. Where the figure is slight the late 
blouse forms may be slit from yoke or collar to the waist- 
line, and a fulness may be introduced which will add to 
the natural curves of the body. This is an especially 
pretty method of introducing white into a black bodice. 
For fuller figures flat appliqué trimming will be preferred, 
running vertically, or horizontally from the centre of the 
front outward. Trimming of this kind, if laid over white 
silk or satin, will greatly enhance the smart effect of a 
black waist. 


N IMPORTANT “DON’T.” 


OnE of the ‘‘don’ts” with which it would be 
well to impress society at large is, ‘‘ Don’t tell a 
person that she is not looking well.” 

The sentence, ‘‘My dear, you are looking very badly 
to-day,” will cast a damper over the most hilarious spirit. 
We may as well be frank, and acknowledge that in ninety- 
nine cases out of a hundred to look ill is to look plain. 
The lustreless eyes, the sallow cheeks, and the pallid lips 
are not compatible with beauty and vivacity of expres- 
sion. Each of us has her little spark of vanity that makes 
her writhe at the knowledge that she is not at her best in 
appearance as in feeling. And if one has tried to conceal 
from others the fact that she is not quite up to the usual 
mark of health she feels that her efforts are vain. And, 
worst of all, if one is bravely fighting with a genuine ill 
ness, the consciousness that the disease has made such in- 
roads that the casual observer notices the change in one’s 
appearance, «wakens a sensation of fear and depression 
that is detrimental to health and nerves. 

















































BOX-PLEATED VEILING AND LACE GOWN. 








OUNG LADY’S GOLF CAPE. 

A VERY pretty cape for golfing or other outing 
purposes, designed especially for the Bazar by 
the same makers who furnish the gingham model 

seen upon another page, is made of two-toned Scotch rug 
cloth. The cape is made with a seam in centre of back, 
und revers of the plaid down the front. The collar, of the 
high ‘‘storm " variety, is made with the plaid exposed on 
both sides. The wide hood is faced with plain material, 
stitched on each edge, the small strap which fastens the 
cape at the neck being similarly stitched. When a rug is 
ised to make this cape, fringe of sufficient quantity to trim 
successfully will be found upon two sides of it When 
cloth is purchased by the yard a separate wool fringe, 
which includes the colors combined in the plaid, may be 
bought, and applied by hand under the edges. This cape 
pattern will prove especially timely for those who are 
contemplating an ocean voyage or lengthy outing in the 
mountains or at the sea-shore 

Of material 54 inches wide it will require 3 yards to 
make this garment in standard size 


OSTUME WITH LACE PEPLUM. 

Lace robes, lace blouses, lace tunics, lace in 

every form, will be worn in the coming months 

with a vish disregard of cost Point de Venise 

and Trish point (laces which come in widths from nine 
leen t twenty-three inches) are the favorite varieties 


Wide breadths of these are used by bei: g& senin d togeth 
er and fitted over smooth circular skirts The favorite 
foundations for lace dresses are taffetas and satins; the 
most popular color is white. For carriage, dinuer, or 


other summer functions these lace costumes are sure to 
A gown of this variety, seen at one of 
the late opera performances in New York,was made upon 
a white taffeta foundation The taffeta bodice was tight 


have great vogue 


fitting, but cut low. Over this was a guimpe of chiffon 
covered with point de Venise, which extended over the 
taffeta to the waist-line. This lace over - bodice was 


trimmed with a festooned twist of chiffon, which followed 
the décolleté lines of the under-bodice. to which it was at 
tached at intervals by concealed hooks under large Louis 


XV. bows of chiffon. The lace skirt was fitted with 
sheathlike exactness over the taffeta circular skirt, the 
outlines of which it followed. The long sleeves were 


tight-fitting, the lace being IlInid upon a foundation of 
chiffon, as in the case of the cuimpe 
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CUSTUME WITH LACE PEPLIUM. 


HARPER’S BAZAR 
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A development of the same 
idea is shown in a costume with 
lace peplum, designed for car- 
riage use, the basis of which is 
silver gray peau de soie. The 
skirt has a slight demi-train, 
but is smooth-fitting over the 
hips. The lace over-dress is 
seamed in centre of back, and 
is fastened in the centre of the 
front by a row of smal! but 
tons. The bodice is tight-fit- 
ting, and draped with lace 
about the lower half. The 
points which turn upward are 
appliquéd on to the silk bodice 
The sleeves are tight-fitting, 
and a lace over-sleeve is intro 
duced, which extends from the 
wrist to above the elbow. The 
front of the bodice has small 
revers of rose-pink velvet, un 
der which is worn a chemisette 
of mousseline de soie. The 
buttons which fasten the front 
of the waist continue in a 
straight line to meet those 
upon the skirt. The crushed 
ceinture is of peau de soie. 


OSES FOR THE 
GARDEN. 


No garden is what it 
ought to be unless it has a col 
lection of roses of the hardy 
kind, such as florists call June 
roses (because they give their 
finest flowers and the greatest 
profusion of them during that 
month), and some of the hybrid 
perpetuals, which the cata 
logues call hardy, but which are 
really not so, at the North, un 
less given some kind of protec 
tion In winter 

To grow any kind of roses 
well, it is of the utmost impor- 
tance that the soil in which we 
plant them should be rich: It 
can hardly be made (oe rich, for 
the Rose is a greedy creature, 
notwithstanding her aristocrat- 
ic lineage, and the proud posi- 
tion she occupies as queen of 
flowers. But even queens live 
by eating, and no doubt one 














might just as well eat heartily 
while about it as to affect a 
contempt for the gratification 
of a natural appetite. 

A soil that is considerably 
heavy with clay is a good one 
for the rose. Of course one can grow it in almost any 
kind of soil. That is, it will live there, and perhaps give 
some flowers, but in order to grow it to perfection it must 
bave a soil suited to its liking. It will not do well in a 
loose soil. It must have good drainage also. 
You need not expect to grow good roses in loca 
tions where water is retained about their roots 
late in spring. Therefore, if the place in which 
you decide to plant them is not naturally well 
drained, see that it gets good artificial drainage 
before you put your plants out. 

The best fertilizer for roses is,as has been said 
in the paper on tea-roses, old, well-rotted cow- 
manure. It should be so old that it is black and 
friable, crumbling easily beneath the hoe. If 
this is used, use it liberally, and incorporate it 
well with the soil before you plant your roses. 
If it is not readily obtainable, use bone meal as a 
substitute, in the proportion named in the article 
referred to 

In planting roses, do not make the mistake of 
giving them a prominent place on the lawn. 
They are beautiful when in bloom, but when not 
in bloom they have not the attrac- 
tiveness of most shrubs, and they 
seldom attain the size and dignity 
which fit them for a prominent 
position. There may be some ex- 
ceptions to this statement, but it is 
true of most varieties. I would 
advise keeping them by themselves 
at one side or at the rear of the 
home grounds, where they can be 
readily seen and enjoyed by the 
household; but do not depend on 
them as front-yard shrubs. 

In ordering roses | would choose 
two-year-old dormant plants. 1 
much prefer these to those which 
have been grown on all winter in 
a greenhouse. They are of better 
size, have more vitality, and give 
more immediate results. 

And I would order roses grown 
on their own roots, Grafted ones 
may, in some instances, give better 
satisfaction than those which are 
not grafted, but as a 
general thing they are 
not so satisfactory. If 
the growth from the 
graft dies in winter, the 
plants are rendered 
worthless, because all 
growth which is sent up 
from the roots comes 
from below the place 
where the graft was in 
serted, and as the stock 
used is generally of the 
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Manetti variety, it never produces flowers. If it were to 
do so, they would be worthless. But roses grown on their 
own roots will always bear the same kind of flower, on 
whatever growth they make 

June roses require pruning but once a year. This 
should be done in spring, as soon as one is able to see 
where the strongest and healthiest shoots are going to be 
The old wood should be cut back nearly half, and all 
weak, unhealthy branches should be removed If the 
branches are thick, they should be thinned out well. Air 
should have free circulation through the plant 

Hybrid perpetuals require a different treatment. As 
their flowers are produced on new growth only, they 
should be grown ov a system which insures the constant 
production of such growth. This is done by making and 
keeping the soil very rich, and by cutting the plants back 
sharply after each period of flowering. The term perpet 
ual is a misleading one, because it carries with it the idea 
that the roses in this class are, under al! conditions, ever- 
bloomers. But such is not the case. They bear a pro 
fuse crop of flowers in June and July. After that, by 
pursuing the treatment advised above, they bloom at in- 
tervals during the season, but never in such profusion as 
in early summer. Without the treatment advised they 
will not do this. Many varieties are shy bloomers, and 
will only give an occasional flower after July. The 
freest bloomers are not prolific enough to suit the lover 
of fine roses, but their flowers, though few in number 
compared with those of the first crop, are so large, so fine 
in form, so rich in color, and so fragrant as a general 
thing that we cannot afford to overlook this class in mak 
ing our collections of roses. It requires more attention 
than any other, but the results are well worth all the care 
we expend on it. 

Of the June roses the best for general use are the 
mosses, in red, pink, and white; the Provence and the 
good old damask, both delightfully sweet, large, double, 
and of fine shape, and produced with wonderful freedom; 
the yellow Persian, which well merits the name “ Cloth of 
Gold,” so rich is the color; and the small low-growing 
Scotch and Austrian varieties. There are others in this 
general class which deserve a place in any collection. but 
I have named those with which the amateur gardener 
will be most likely to succeed. When he or she learns to 
grow these well, other sorts can be added with a reason 
able chance of success. 

The list of hybrid perpetuals is a long one, and where 
there are so many charming sorts it is a difficult matter to 
make a selection. But I think the best twelve for ama- 
teur use are these: 

Alfred Colomb. Large flower, of fine form; very dou- 
ble; color, bright carmine. 

Anna des Diesbach. Brilliant rose, with large, very 
double flowers; very fragrant; a strong, vigorous grower, 
aud a free bloomer. 

Captain Christy. Pale peach, deepening to dark rose 
at centre of flower; a most lovely variety. 

Ulrich Brunner. A very free - blooming variety, of 
rich cherry red 


General Jacqueminot. An old favorite which is still 
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able to ‘‘hold its own” with any of the new - comers; 
crimson-scarlet. 

Madame Charles Wood. A constant-blooming sort, 
with bright crimson flowers. 

Mrs. John Laing. One of the finest of all roses; color, 
a soft pink, with a satiny texture of petal that makes it 
look as if washed with silver. 

Prince Camille de Rohan. 
ss flower. 

erfection des Blanches. Pure white; constant and 
free. 

Marshall P. Wilder 
form. 

Magna Charta. Bright, beautiful pink; excellent 

Baron de Bonstetten. Dark red, suffused with an in 
tense maroon that gives the petals a look like velvet; a 
grand variety. 

Dormant roses can be put out any 
time between the middle of April and 
the middle of May 


Dark velvety maroon; a 


Dark red; large and perfect in 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


them, shall say that the city has no fairies of its own, for- 
lorn though they be? 

Fifth Avenue, too, has its word to say, or rather its sig- 
nal to show. With the warm February and March days 
the avenue suddenly turns kaleidoscopic. The shiny 
black boxes of coupés and broughams give place to open 
carriages, and the street is alive with moving color. 
Spring, bless her heart, has arrived. 


INGHAM COSTUME WITH SIM- 
ULATED OVER-DRESS. 


A MopEL designed especially for use in wash 


garments represents a gingham costume with gored over 
dress and attached skirt, The latter extends under the 
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Great care should be exercised in matching the stripes in 
such materials, especially when bias effects are sought 
after. 

To make this garment for a person of medium size, 12 
yards dl pe 24 inches wide will be required, and 
a half-yard of white duck. 


ECORATIONS FOR SMALL 
TABLES. 


A veRY good opportunity for the display of 
taste in the arrangement of a room is afforded by the use 
of the numberless tables that now seem to be absolutely 
necessary. They vary in size, shape, and material, and it 
is possible to have quite a collection in one drawing-room, 
provided the drawing-room is large 
enough. Very beautiful are some of 
them, and the ornaments displayed 
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ITY SIGNS OF 
SPRING. 


New York has its own 
prophecies of spring. Subtile an 
nouncements, but as unmistakable to 
the acquainted mind as if the jocund 
season had sent advance couriers to 
spread the news up and down the 
streets by the medium of ‘‘ extries.” 
Only, one must have the acquainted 
mind, for nature does indeed speak a 
various language to city and to coun- 
try 

A woman whose successive spring- 
times have been lived within four 
walls does not know how the yellow 
of the willows turns to orange long 
before the most alert human prophet 
of the country-side has even cocked 
his eye toward spring. The man 
whose rare strolls are taken along 
granite-paved lanes between cliffs of 
masonry does not know how the black 
soil, rent by its struggle with frost, 
turns buoyant under the sunshine and 
actually springs beneath the feet. 
These are the messages Nature sends 
to the country. When she wants to 
tell the city that spring is coming, she 
must go about it some other way. 

The florists’ windows are a calendar 
in themselves. It is not that they 
bloom so much more generously in 
March than they do in December, but 
that they have undergone a subtle 
change. ‘There are still orchids and 
violets, roses and carnations, in the 
crowd of blossoms. But one forgets 
them in the glory of golden genista, 
tulips and daffodils, the radiant mass 
es of azaleas, the jars of fragrant li 
lacs, heavy with memories of bygone 
spring-times, and the tall white lilies, 
prophecies of Easter. 

One cannot stand two minutes near 
this fanfare, which heralds the season 
to come, without seeing some one hes 
itate, turn from the roar of the street, 
and stare wistfully at the masses of 
blossoms. Covetously too sometimes, 
with lingering, hungry glances. But 
more often just wistfully, with eyes 
dreamy with memories 

The season of anticipation is so 
much longer in the city than in the 
country Or at least expectation 
sooner takes on a keen edge. For 
instance, weeks before the smallest 
blade of green appears in the country 
the flowers themselves are to be seen 
in the city. From the first pale hot 
house lilac in January —at a price 
which seems to have been arranged 
according to the multitude of tiny 
petals, so large a value goes with so 
slender a spray of flowers—to the 
abundance of actual spring, when the 
curbstones are lined with great boughs 
of the healthy out-door blossoms, is a 
far cry indeed. But who that loves 
the spring can forget the keen thrill 
of delight over those first frail en- 
voys? 

More material perhaps, but no less 
sure, are the messages the markets 
have for the housekeepers. The poets 
of the family may be gazing at the 














upon them may cost a king’s ransom 
or a very smal! sum. 

There are, of course, the glass ta- 
bles, on which are kept rare collec 
tions of miniatures and heirlooms. 
In the time of our grandmothers 
there were a great many small ma 
hogany tables of odd shapes with 
ouvel feet, and evidently the idea 
in those days was to have the wood 
of the tables of as perfect a grain 
as possible. A great many of these 
tables have been found in second- 
hand shops or stored away in attics. 
They have been brought forward, 
highly polished, and now for mone 
of the most prominent articles of 
furniture in up-to-date drawing 
rooms. There are, too, the English 
tables of the inlaid woods, together 
with any number of rosewood, ma- 
hogany, and satinwood, each in it 
self beautiful, and a work of art. 

But it is in deciding what shall be 
placed on these tables that an oppor 
tunity is offered for the display of in 
dividual taste. One table devoted 
entirely to silver ornaments is always 
an addition to the drawing-room. 
Then there is now in every well-ap- 
pointed sitting-room, if not library, 
a desk, or rather a writing - table, 
fitted up with everything that is ne 
cessary—and often a great deal that is 
unnecessary--to the carrying on of 
correspondence, Another table is 
frequently devoted to photographs 
in all kinds and varieties of photo- 
graph-frames. Another small table 
can be kept for rare pieces of bric-a 
brac: but the great objection to this 
last is that it is apt to give one the 
impression of a bargain-sale display. 
However, it may be only an evil mind 
that would think of it in that light. 

One very good feature in the fam 
ily living-room is the large table, no 
longer allowed in the centre of the 
room, but pushed to one side, or even 
against the wall. On this are piled 
the books and magazines; the last so 
arranged, one over the other, that the 
title and date of each show, so that 
one may pick up the number wanted 
without looking through the entire 
pile. On such a table as this there 
should be nothing but the magazines, 
books, and a good reading-lamp, to 
gether with a paper-cutter of good 
size, an ash-receiver, and, if possible, 
a vase of cut flowers to add the 
needed touch of daintiness, 


HIRT-WAISTS. 
AMONG the spring styles are 
a great many shirt-waists; not 
the conventional shirt-waists 
on the tailor style, but separate 
waists of wash materials. These 
have not yet received the stamp of 
absolute approval, but undoubtedly 
can safely be included in an outfit. 
They are very charming in effect 
when made of muslin or cambric 
with insertion of lace or embroidery 
—very narrow embroidery — with 
rows of parrow tucks put on the bias 
or else straight around. They are 
very much less full than those of last 








flowers and the sky, and vehemently 
carolling the announcement that 


Spring is coming, for the swallows 
Have come back to tell me so 


But the housekeeper knows it by oth- 

er signs. Even so prosaic a person as the grocer’s boy 
with a basket of new vegetables may stir her to a jubilant 
declaration that winter is almost over. And if there hap 
pens to be a vacant lot in the neighborhood, it is an epoch 
in the season if a day comes when the rugs can be taken 
out there to be beaten. 

Not all the heralds of the season, however, come from 
without the walls. The city knows when spring is in the 
air, and it has its own ways of showing that consciousness 
The hand-organ men—may their tribe, if not increase, at 
least never die out!—grow from a faithful company to a 
peripatetic legion. The children come out and dance to 
the music. From block to block they follow at the heels 
of these dispensations of the season, these Pied Pipers of 
the city streets. Surely no feet ever tripped more lightly 
than these little ones, for all their tattered shoes and the 
grime and roughness of the pavement. Who, watching 
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over-dress about three and one-half inches, where it is 
stitched into position. The over-dress is faced with a 
fitted facing, a pattern of which accompanies the costume 
pattern. The skirt is circular, but has slight fulness in 
the back. ‘The waist is tucked vertically down the back 
in groups of narrowest tucks, and similar tucks extend on 
each side of the front to within a few inches of the centre, 
where the bodice ends in two long revers. The yoke is 
of tucked white duck, which also faces the sleeves at the 
wrist, and forms the shaped cuff which droops over the 
hand. The belt is of the gingham, shaped and interlined 
with linen, and stitched on each side. The upper sleeves 
are diagonally tucked, marked indications for the tucks 
appearing in the sleeve pattern. The original model 
from which the design is taken was made especially 
forthe Bazar. It istimely, and may be effectively treat- 
ed in chambray, zephyr, or any of the checked linens, 


year, having only enough fulness not 
to look too straight up and down, 
but they have a dart, and are fitted as 
far as the dart. The back has a lit 
tle fulness pulled in at the waist 
line ; the sleeves are small, with 
only a very little fulness at the 
top of the shoulder, and have cuffs of medium size that 
turn over and fasten with links. The neck is finished 
simply with a band, and there is a collar either of the same 
material, a white linen collar, or a ribbon collar, to be 
worn with one of the turned-down collars of sheer linen 
trimmed with lace or embroidery. ‘These waists are in all 
the different light shades; there have been none exhibited 
in the dark colors. 

There are also a great many silk waists made of striped 
silk. These have «a white ground with stripes of red, 
blue, or yellow, with somein black and white. There are 
also some bright plaid silks seen, but these are evidently 
last year’s brought into service again. They are much 
less expensive than those made in the striped silks; are 
good purchases to make, but cannot be classed with the 
new styles. Notwithstanding this, they are too usefal to 
be ignored. 
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LACE AND FIGURED ORGANDIE GOWN 


ACE AND FIGURED ORGANDIE 
GOWN. 

Fiaurep organdie, the ground of which is thickly 
with indefinite vines and faint blossoms, is charm 
ingly treated in a recent spring gown. The circular skirt 
has a ruching of pink organdie around its lower edge, 
and similar trimming borders an insertion of point-lace 
which is put on the skirt in such a manver that it sug- 
gests a short over<iress. The bodice has a yoke of the 
fizured organdie, below which is a series of tucks done in 
pink, and still lower an insertion of lace is seen, the di 
visions of the trimming being marked by narrow ruch 
ings of the plain pink organdie. An insertion of lace 
outlined by the ruchinog also ornaments the upper sleeve 
The gown is made over a foundation of pink lawn 


‘ vered 


INNER GOWN, MOUSSELINE 
AND PEAU DE SOIE. 


[vony satin-finished peau de svie in combination 
with mousseline, embroidered and plain, is the delicate 
fabric which forms the basis of an attractive dinner gown 
I'he under-skirt has a full drapery of pleated mousseline de 
soie, over which the silk opens at the left side 
The over-dress is in princesse form with a 
draped front, which is brought from the right 
shoulder to the waist-line at the left side, where P 
it is fastened under a turquoise blue velvet bow 
lhe left side of the bodice is of embroidered 
mousseline laid over the silk. The sleeves are - 
fitted without a wrinkle to the arm, and an 
embroidered mousseline over-sleeve, which 
reaches just to the curve of the cushion of the arm, is at- 
tached by means of tiny turquoise velvet bows to the 
silken sleeve. The top of the arm may be left bare, if de 
sired; the embroidered sleeve is then held on by means of 
an elastic, and is sewed into the armhole under the arm 
Bretelles of the velvet complete the bodice trimming 
The flounce which edges the skirt is of embroidered 
mousseline, headed by a ruching of plain material 


LACK CREPE DE CHINE 
AFTERNOON DRESS. 


Biack crinkled crépe de Chine, elaborately 
trimmed with narrow chenille fringe, is the material 
in which a dainty afternoon dress is modelled. The 
skirt, on a circular foundation, has a succession of rows 
of the fringe starting from the waist-line at the left side, 
which, following the lines of a long redingote down the 
front, continue around the skirt. The bodice sleeve, a 
very pretty and simple model, is of a smooth coat variety, 
banded with row upon row of the narrow black fringe 
The bodice is similarly trimmed, the crinkled stripes in 
the crépe de Chine having the effect of a second trim 
ming. ‘The revers are of black spangled net, a garniture 
which is also employed for the high collar. The vest and 
soft inside collar are of pure white Liberty silk, which 
droops slightly over the waist-line in the front The 
belt is of thin black silk velvet, and closes under chouz 
of same at the left side 


HARPER’S BAZAR 
ADY AS WELL AS GENTLEMAN. 


Sarp a man the other day: 
“ A boy is brought up to think that the highest 
praise that can be bestowed upon his deportment 
is for one to say of him, ‘ He has the manners of a gen- 
tleman.’ Are our girls trained to feel that their manners 
are of quite as much importance as are their brothers’?” 

The question set me to thinking of how much more 
severely a man’s manners are criticised than are a wo- 
man’s, and yet is it not quite as desirable for a woman to 
be a lady as for a man to be a gentleman? 

Perhaps the man I have quoted was right. From the 
time our wee boys learn to walk they are instructed in 
the proper deference due their elders, to rise when a lady 
enters the room, to doff their caps to an acquaintance met 
on the street, to remove their hats on entering the house, 
to stand aside and allow a lady to enter or leave a room 
first, to rise and give up their seats in a public convey 
ance to the woman who chances to be standing. Of course, 
the boy's part is active, while to a great extent that of 
the girl is passive, but there are many ways 
in which breeding shows in the manners of 
our girls and women. 

It is a pity that our girl is not trained to 
feel that a brusque speech from her pretty 
lips is as rude as when spoken by her bro- 
ther, and that the deference he shows to 
his elders should be also displayed by her. 
She should rise when an elderly person 
enters the room just as promptly as does her 
brother, and her impertinence to either 
parent is quite as reprehensible,and deserves 
as prompt a rebuke as <loes the impolite and 
rough speech to which the son gives vent. 

In travelling on a street-car one takes it 
for granted that the young man who is a 
gentleman will resign his seat to a woman, 
but one is conscious of a pleased surprise 
when a young girl rises that a gray-baired 
woman may sit down. That some girls do 
this is undoubtedly true, but it is not ex- 
pected of them, and they are not censured 
if they fail to do it. But the young man 
who is inconsiderate of his elders is con 
demned as “no gentleman.” 

A young girl is allowed to make cutting, 
disagreeable speeches to a man, knowing 
that he, asa gentleman, will not answer ber 
in kind. Even women of the world do this, 
and in so doing take refuge in the fact that 
the deference due their sex protects them 
from a like rude speech from a man-oppo 
nent. Are not men magnanimous that they 
do not judge us women as harshly as we 
judge them? If they did, would they not 
sometimes find us lacking in the small, 
sweet courtesies which should characterize 
the “‘ lady ” as well as the “ gentleman ”? 

It should never be forgotten that manner in the indi- 









































DINNER GOWN, MOUSSELINE AND PEAU 


vidual is formed by manners. The continual practice of 
politeness in little things results in making either man or 
woman attractive and charming, while the neglect of 
small courtesies in home and society has precisely the 
opposite effect. Early training has, of course, much to 
do with a fine manner. Heredity has something. One 
advertises one’s people and one’s home, and the education 
one has had, by one’s deportment in business, on the street, 
and in the drawing-room. 

Parents frequently overlook the importance of courtesy 
in the home; it should be required of children for their 
own sake. And equally a beautiful example of self-re- 
straint, spontaneous thanks for favors shown, and habitual 
thought of others, should be set before young people by 
their elders. We pass this way but once. It should be 
our endeavor so to pass that life’s road may be strewn 
with flowers, and not hedged with thorns. No emergency 
should surprise the well-trained man or woman. The 
armor of a lady or gentleman must always be invincible. 
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BLACK CREPE DE CHINE AFTERNOON DRESS. 


QUAINT CUSTOM. 


An old English custom, which 
still survives in some of the ru- 
ral districts among conservative 

people, celebrates Mid-Lent Sunday as a 
time for special devotion to parents. It 
is called * Mothering Sunday,” and is 
observed by the assembling of all the 
sons and daughters, from far and near, 
who come bringing gifts, intent upon 
making the occasion a joyous one to the 
‘old folk at home.” 

The fruits of housewifely zeal or the 
industry of nimble fingers are proudly 
brought for the mother’s approval and 
acceptance, while gifts of home-brewed 
ale or of some exceptionally fine farm 
product—treasured for the occasion—is 
offered to the father. 

We may easily imagine the pleasant 
little feast that brings the family around 
a common table as in the days before 
their separation—the happy faces, the in- 
terchange of loving glances, the narration 
of personal affairs that could not fail to 
find sympathetic and interested listeners, 
and, best of all, the grateful love and 
reverence expressed for 
the faithful parents, who 
must indeed count that 
Sunday a genuine red 
letter day. 

We have national hol- 
idays, we set apart spe- 
cial days for the honor 
of saint and patriot, 
' but without enactment of 
y Congress or official au- 
thorization we may pri- 
vately follow the pretty 
custom and do honor to 
the household _ saints, 
than whom none surely 
are more worthy our lov- 


DE SOIE. ing homage. 


























IOLET BUNTING STREET 
DRESS. 


Some of the prettiest effects are shown in bunt- 
ing gowns trimmed with bands of the same material, 
these stitched upon each side. This delicate and cool 
material, which, although almost transparent, has yet a 
decidedly firm. body, is an ideal fabric for summer use, 
as dust sifts from it easily and it is wear-resisting to a 
degree. A dainty Paris model of violet bunting shows a 
sheathlike circular skirt, with flat bands applied in looped 
festoons in a manner suggestive of a redingote. These 
comprise the sole trimming of the skirt, which is about 
four yards wide at the hem. The foundation gown is 
of white taffeta, the favorite lining fabric for all gowns of 
veiling and light tissue. The bodice of this gown shows 
a charming departure from the conventional bolero form. 
The depth of the back of the bunting jacket is seven 
inches in the centre. The top of the back portion is 
curved out to show the lace under-waist, and the bunting 
between the shoulders is little more than a scalloped band. 
The front of the bolero is equally unpretentious as to 
quantity. It is cut out in seallops over the lace front, 
which is again revealed between the waist-line and the 
lower edge of the folded ends of the jacket. These slip 
under the soft white taffeta belt like the ends of a fichu. 
They are fastened by two large thin silver buttons. The 
bolero is trimmed with stitched bands of bunting to cor 



































VIOLET BUNTING STREET DRESs. 


respond with those upon the skirt. The tight sleeves 
have double bands, also stitched, which are scalloped, and 
simulate the flat epauleties now worn. The luce bodice 
fits the form smoothly, and is made over white taffeta. 
The high collar is of lace over silk, and has two turned 
over laps of black velvet. which extend about two-thirds 
of the length of the collar and toward the back. The 
hat is of shirred white tulle, with white taffeta ribbon 
bows edged with narrow black ribbon velvet. Pink roses 
are grouped at left side. 


UTTY-COLORED CLOTH COS- 
TUME. 


As with the fashions of all seasons, the first ideas 
of the present one have undergone a perceptible evolution 
within the month. Plain, circular, and habit skirts are 
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CHILD'S LINEN DRESS 


being tried with a view to securing a trimmed effect 
without double drapery. An instance of this kind 
is shown in a Paris model of a putty-colored cloth 
costume. The skirt laid flat would be found to be 
an exact circular in shape, but the applied front 
panel and the bands which horizontally encircle the 
garment succeed in producing an odd variety to 
the eye. The bands are applied with flat stitching 
as the sole ornamentation, and the skirt is sheathlike 
in the back, although extending to a width of four 
yards at the foot. The bolero is made in three divi 
sions, stitched about the edges, and lined with old 
red peau de soie. The sheathlike sleeves are fin 
ished with three flat epauleties, lined, and stitched 
to correspond with the bolero. The under-bodice is 
of old-red velvet, fitted into a regular seamed waist 
form at the back, but brought across the front in 
full surplicelike folds edged with a spangled trim- 
ming. The collar and chemisette are of similar col 
ored peau de soie, the former being exceedingly 
high, and shaped at the back. The edge of the 
collar is trimmed with narrow cordings of the vel 
vet. A jabot of point d’esprit and a double bow 
of velvet finish the upper part of the bodice. The 
belt is of velvet, shaped and stitched in close rows. 


ENERAL UTILITY BOXES. 
THERE certainly never was a time when 
there were so many clever little inventions 
for keeping one’s wardrobe in order, and if 
a woman is not neat in these days.it must be her 
own fault; with so many different arrangements for 
stowing away. things there 
can be no excuse for un 
tidiness. ‘‘A place for 
everything and everything 
in its place ” might be taken 
as the motto of the times, 
for there is now to be had 
some sort of box or holder 
for everything, from the 
laces and veils to jackets 
and wraps, while one of the 
latest of all is the utility box 
in which the shirt - waists 
are supposed to be kept 
The shirt-waists have al- 
ways been rather a problem. 
They take up considerable 
room in bureau drawers or 
on closet shelves; they can 
not be put with’ a lot of 
other things without losing 
their freshness, and it re- 
‘ quires great care to keep 
them in proper condition, so 
that. they shall look fresh when they are 

put on. 

There are now sold at all the large shops 
oblong boxes large enough to hold a dozen 
shirt-waists of any size—indeed, they are 
large enough to hold men’s shirts, and, if 
the truth were told, are quite as much 
used for that purpose, for the men have 
discovered their usefulness. The boxes 
are made in different sizes. They may be 
the size of the window, and can be used 
for window-scats as well. They are made sometimes 
of very handsome woods; again, are of the cheapest 
kind of wood covered with chintz or cretonne. They 
have handles, so that they can easily be moved about. 
When they are of the cheap wood the chintz is put 
inside as well as out; when they are of the more ex 


pensive qualities of wood, they are lined with another 
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kind of wood. The very newest are those made of ebon- 
ized wood, with the designs in the burnt wood wrought 
on them. One seen recently was of ebonized wooa on 
which were burned patterns in light wood with green and 
red very cleverly combined; at the corners the ornamen- 
tation was in the light wood entirely. 

These boxes range in price according to their size; none 
are very expensive. The chintz-covered ones are much 
the cheapest, and for a bedroom furnished in one particu- 
lar kind of chintz the chintz boxes perhaps look better 
than the handsomer wood boxes, which are quite smart 
enough to put in a sitting-room or library to be used as 
wood-boxes. General utility boxes is the name by which 
they go, and a very truthful name it is 

In putting waists in these boxes it is possible to stuff 
the sleeves out with tissue-paper, and arrange them so 
they will keep perfectly in shape. While they are in 
tended for shirt-waists, they are also practical for dress 
waists, and are infinitely better than bureau drawers or 
closet shelves. 


HILD’S LINEN DRESS. 


A DESIGN easily adapted for any of the favor- 
ite wash materials employed for children’s dress 
es has a plain skirt, which, although shaped out 

of whole breadths of material, has the flare of the circular 
skirt. The model from which the accompanying illus 
tration was made is of French blue linen, The skirt is 
trimmed with a band of white linen, upon which darker 
blue linen ribbon is stitched. The waist has a yoke of 
machine embroidery, which extends to an equal depth in 
back and front. The full blouse is attached to the yoke 
at the shoulder-line, and capes of white linen stitched 
with linen ribbon and a small cap of embroidery lap over 
the sleeves. A shaped band of white linen similarly 
trimmed is applied in such manner as to describe the 
shape of the blouse. The sleeves are easy-fitting, and be- 
sides the linen bund at the wrist are finished with small 
shoulder puffs 

A healthy and active child greatly enjoys a frock in 
which she may romp and play, whieh is strong and not 
too dainty for daily use. When a frock can go into the 
tub and come out as nice and fresh as new, it is a good 
summer investment, and the prudent mother provides 
several such for her growing girls, keeping the more elab 
orate and daintier gowns for afternoon wear. 























































PUTTY-COLORED CLOTH COSTUME 























SOME NOTABLE WATER-COLORISTS 


BY PAULINE KING 








MONG THE 


shown at 


MOST IMPORTANT PICTURES 
this winter's Water-Color Exhibition, 
nd certainly ranking first amongst those signed 
by women, were Mrs. Rosina Emmet Sherwood's 
Children Playing” and *“* Lady in Green ”—two 
so diverse in character and treatment, that they 
in extraordinarily catholic mind as well as a ver 





With their encouragement and criticism she settled 
down in a quiet country village, painting the peasants at 
their every-day tasks and in their humble homes. The 
French peasants, lowly daughters and sons of the soil, as 
they were when Millet painted them, are rapidly passing 
away, leaving a prettily dressed soubrette sort of person, 
who seems to exist to pose for artists, or men and women 
badly dressed in ready-made 
clothes of the period, who can 
be seen to quite as good ad- 

















vantage in our home fields; 
but the Dutch peasants, in 
their stolid conservatism, cling 
to old customs, clothes, and 
habits, and are a perpetual 
delight to the artist’s eye, 
which sees pictures to be paint- 
ed in every cottage interior 
and in the primitive ways of 
working. So it has been that 
Miss McChesney has returned 
again and again to Holland, 
making fresh studies with 
each visit, and for the past 
three years has lived abroad 
entirely, studying in Paris 
during the winter, returning 
to the favorite rural district in 
the summer; the pictures for 
warded to this country show 


that the time has been well 
spent. The ‘‘Cottage Inte 
rior,” recently completed, 


shows a young mother bend 

ing her white- capped head 
over the baby that lies in her 
lap; some rough dishes make 
a little ** still life” on the table 
beside the group. The color 
throughout the picture is most 
harmonious, and the strong 
light sifting through the cur 

tained window, lighting the 
maternal figure and her be 

longings—the most precious of 
which lies in her arms—makes 
an us sweet as pic 

turesque. But the technical 
qualities of artistic suggestion, 
atmosphere, and mellow light, 
which Miss McChesney has in 
common with the school 
wherewith she is identified, 
are not the only things which 
go to make up her pictures; 
they almost always tell a story 
—that story of joy or pathos 
which is written in every life. 
She paints old grandmothers 
with their fuir-haired young 
grandchildren nestling against 
them, or working-men, grizzled 
and worn, whose years of pa 
tient toil are stamped upon 
their features, or young wo 
men in the joy of motherhood» 
tending at feeding their little 
In *‘ The Old Fiddler,” 


ensemble 


ones 
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‘LADY IN GREEN."—By Rosina Euuet Suznwoon. 
satile brush. The fifst, a corner of a room where two 


mall people are playing on the floor, was painted with 
great breadth and directness, giving the scene with the 
utmost character and realism. The second is a composi 
tion which could only have been conceived by a truly 
wsthetic imagination, the fine simplicity of arrangement 
has most uncommon elegance, and the harmonious ar 
rangement of tones of green forms a symphony of color; 
the gracefulness of the lady in her long trailing robes, 
and the loveliness of her delicate head, makes a result as 
charming as ove of Whistler's, without the least sugges- 
tion of imitating that master. The picture is a note of 
great sesthetic loveliness, rarely seen in these days of real 
ism, when character, be it ever so ugly—or one might say, 
the uglier the better—seems the only thing that artists 
care to paint 

Mrs. Sherwood'’s name—as well as that of her sister, 
Miss Lydia Field Emmet—is too well known through il 
lustrations in the Bazar to need any introduction to its 
readers, and every year's work but strengthens her posi 
tion among the foremost artists of the day. 

Although Miss Clara McChesney’s ‘‘ The Old Spinner, 
which was hung at the spring academy of 1894, received 
the Norman Dodge prize, an honor awarded for the most 
meritorious picture in oils painted by a woman, her artis- 
tic reputation was made as a water-colorist. By birth a 
Californian, Miss McChesney first studied in the San Fran 
cisco Art School, and upon coming to New York entered 
the Gotham Art School, where, under the guidance of Mr. 
Frederick Freer, was gained that breadth of technique 
which has been the foundation of her style. From the 
beginning of her studies Miss McChesney was interested 
in the work of the Dutch school, which, from the time of 
Rembrandt down to Israels at the present day, has large 
ly coneerned itself with problems of chiaro-scuro, dim in 
teriors, and broad effects of light and shade. Therefore 
when at last she was able to go abroad one summer for 
the first time, she sailed directly to Holland, and her at 
tention was by no means wholly absorbed in studying the 
old masters, for she was equally interested in seeing what 


was done by the most celebrated modern Dutch painters, 
who, we are told, took a great interest in the talented 
American girl 


one of the most distinguished 
pieces of work that she has ex 
hibited, there is a volume of 
pathos expressed in the face of 
the old man, as he draws the 
bow across the violin, which one needs not to be told has 
been a faithful friend for many years. Another picture 
of the same order is “‘ The Cobbler,” to which was awarded 
a medal at the Columbian 
Exposition. It may be 
said of Miss McChesney's 
water-colors, that from 
being washed out and 
worked over ad infinitum 
and by a free use of body 

color, they do not great ly 
differ in result from oil 
pictures. The question 
of the relative merits of 
the two manners of using 
water-color—one which 
so closely resembles oil 
painting that at the first 
glance even connoisseurs 
can hardly tell the differ 

ence; the other, which 
has qualities of freshness, 
transparency, and exqui 

site lightness, due to the 
watery medium, and a 
charm which neither im- 
itates nor can be imitated 
by anything else, must 
forever be a cause of dis 
cussion among critics, 
and a matter of personal 
preference. An artist 
who works in this latter 
Style, a water-colorist 
above everything, with 
the delightful technique 
that comes from using 
plenty of water and a 
free brush, is Mrs. Rhoda 
Holmes Nicholls, whose 
first success was made by 
a series of brilliant Vene- 
tian sketches. Living for 
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a long time in Venice, Mrs. Nicholls neglected the more am- 
bitious subjects of palaces and churches for picturesque 
bits which appealed to her fancy, interpreting the well- 
known Italian coloring with a Fortuny -like brush. A 
white wall, with the cypress-trees standing behind it, tell- 
ing as a dark rich spot against the blue sky; a court-vard 
with a group of peasant women gossiping in the bright 
sunshine; the gondoliers’ shrine in the melting glow of 
sunset; or an evening on the lagoons, when sky and sea 
are merged in a fleod of light broken only by a long line 
of hooded gondolas, were among the themes out of which 
she made pictures radiant with lovely hues and full of 
the indefinable charm which Venice breathes. As, alas! 
America can offer no picturesque shrines and gondolas, 
Mrs. Nicholls’s talents have been turned to scenes at the 
sea-shore or on the farms where her summer holidays 
have been spent. Always rejoicing in sunlight, these 
sketches are full of light and air. She will make a thing 











* PEONIES."—By Mus. E. M. Soorr 


of beauty of a dip in the road where a snake fence trails 
along, or of some children wading knee-deep in a clover- 
patch; or,as in the accompanying illustration, ‘‘ Mother 
and Child,” she will see the picturesqueness of a New 
England mother and baby seated out-of-doors on a sunny 
afternoon. As time goes by she also devotes herself more 
to flower painting, her rapid methods and use of a full 
moist brush being particularly happy in rendering the 
elusive and delicate tones of overblown roses. Every 
year several of these flower studies are seen at the water 
color exhibitions, where they are sure to be well hung. 
Mrs. Nicholls’s sketches are so broad and artistic that a 
very high word can be said in praise of them; and since 
they achieve so much, it is the more remarkable that she 
has not remained content with so easy a victory, but from 
time to time sends out of her studio pictures carried out 
in the most serious spirit, and of such ambitious concep 











AND CHILD.”—By Mus. Ruops Hoimes Niouois 
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ing class, is the old-fashioned 
garden, which, from one end 
of the season to another, is a 
glory of hollyhocks, lilies, 
roses, and a great variety of 
the quaint blossoms that were 
dear to the hearts of our 
grandmothers. This garden 
is the centre of her interests, 
and a great deal of her time 
is spent there superintending 
the care of the plants or at- 
tending to them with her own 
hands; and not only do the 
cut flowers furnish her with 
models, but she has also made 
sketches of the beds in bloom. 
Miss Amy Cross had already 
achieved-considerable reputa 
tion as a flower painter, and 
was well established with a 
New York studio, a large 
number of pupils, and pic- 
tures hung every winter at the 
exhibitions, when the ambi- 
tion to study abroad—more- 
over, to gain a better know 
ledge of the human figure— 
took her to Holland, where 
she remained for nearly ten 
years, returning to this coun- 
try two yearsago. Working 
in the Academy at the Hague 
for several winters, where she 
received a first prize, she also 
finished many pictures, which 
have been shown both here 
and abroad. During this long 
residence it was her good for- 
tune to be admitted into a 
delightful circle of the most 
celebrated Dutch artists, and 
to number among her intimate 
friends Mr. and Mrs. Mesdag, 
Jacob Maris, Albert Neuhity 8, 
and others, whose names are 
not so well known on this side 
of the water. Her studio is 
hung with sketches and me- 
mentos of these artists, signed 
with their names and a few 
words showing the esteem in 
which they held her. While 
she was not really the pupil of 
any one of these painters, she 
feels that she owes the deep- 
est gratitude to them all for 

















“OCUTTAGE INTERIOKN By Mise Crana MoUun-ney 


tion and dimensions that only an artist of great reserve 
strength and unflagging devotion to work could have 
completed them, For the first of these ‘* The Scarlet Let 
ter,” painted in 1884, a scene from Hawthorne's famous 
novel, was chosen, showing Hester Prynne, with the red 
badge on her breast, coming down the village street. The 
success of this picture was great, and after the lapse of 
fifteen years, during which it has been exhibited and re 
produced any number of times, the original verdict has 
been sustained, and it must be considered one of the most 
important water-colors painted in this country. Among 
other pictures of note have been ‘‘ Those Evening Bells 
in which a young girl is standing on a flight of steps 
dreaming in the early twilight and listening to the sound 
of the faraway chimes. This painting received a gold 
medal from the American Art Association ** Searching 
the Scriptures,” a pictorial study of an old woman who is 
looking up a text in her big Bible, and ‘* After the Chase,’ 
a fine-featured brave seated in a cool green shade with 
the feathered victims of his bow lying beside him 

Mrs. Nicholls has been one of our favorite artists for so 
long that it requires quite a stretch of memory to recall 
the fact of her being an English woman. Born in Coven 
try, the daughter of a Church of England clergyman, het 
art studies were befun at the Bloomsbury Art School 
where she received the Queen's scholarship, together with 
a present from her Majesty's private purse, who consid 
ered the studies sent to her for approval of great promise 
From London Mrs. Nicholls went to Rome, where she 
studied figure painting with the celebrated Italian artist 
Cammerano, and landscape with Vertunni, besides attend 
ing the evening classes at the Circolo Artistico. Al 
though a very young woman, she was received on equal 
professional terms by artists whose reputations were al 
ready established, and on the first exhibition of her work 
at the Societa degli Acquerellisti she was elected « mem 
ber of the association, one other woman only having been 
so honored before. She enjoyed, moreover, the added 
distinction of being personally complimented by Queen 
Margharita, who expressed great admiration for her Italian 
sketches. This period of Mrs. Nicholls’s life must have 
been particularly happy. Living among most congenial 
people, in an art atmosphere, which is in itself an inspira- 
tion, with subjects for her brush on every hand, it is small 
wonder that she was able to paint the very joyousness of 
Italian sunshine. After this Mrs. Nicholls spent some 
time with a brother who owned an ostrich-farm in South 
Africa, aud after so unique an experience she came to this 
country. 

Although Mrs. E. M. Scott also paints landscape and still 
life, her name is more distinctly connected with flower 
painting, and while she is equally fortunate in the render 
ing of a great variety of blossoms, as is shown by the 
picture of ‘* Peonies "—one of her most ambitious efforts 
—her studies of roses have been so especially successful 
that she is often spoken of as ‘‘ the rose painter.” The 
appreciation in which she is held cannot be better ex- 
pressed than by quoting the tribute paid to her some 
years ago by Mr. Clarence Cook, who said : ‘‘ Mrs. Scott 
has a particular understanding with roses. They seem to 
like to have her paint them, and look their loveliest and 
tenderest for her.” One of the chief attractions of Mrs. 
Scott's summer home, where she has an out-door sketch- 


their kindly criticism and in 
terest. The summer months 
were spent by Miss Cross at 
Scheveningen afd other coun- 
try places where artists find 
interesting subjects ready to their brushes, and congre 
gate year after year Being able to converse fluently in 
Dutch, she has the added enjoyment of talking with the 
peasants, forming most enjoyable acquaintances among 
them, and being much interested by their peculiar cus- 
toms. Going for a winter to Paris she studied at the 
Académie Julien, and was encouraged by the famous 
artist Léon Lhermitte to send some water-colors to the 
Champ de Mars Salon, where they were well hung. And 
since returning home, an exhibition of her work, in oils 
and water-colors, has been held at the Wunderlich Gal 
lery. Their titles settje’s Pet,” ‘‘ Katwijk Fishing 
boat,” “‘A Village Shop in Nunspeet”—showed where 
her paths had led her. But there was a freedom from 
the mannerisms of the modern Dutch school which speaks 
highly for Miss Cross’s powers of keeping to her own 
ideas. She received a silver medal at the Atlanta Expo 
sition, and is a member of the New York Water Color 
Society and the Woman’s Art Club 
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ACILITIES IN NEW YORK FOR 
STUDYING WATER-COLOR 
PAINTING. 


Ir you are provided with talent and money and cannot 
go to Paris, New York will furnish ample opportunity for 
studying water-color. The preliminaries for water-color 
study are the same as for oil painting. In either case you 
begin by drawing from cast. If you can bring a drawing 
from a cast, and show it at the school where you intend 
working, and it is acceptable, it may relieve you from 
that course of work. After cast comes drawing from 
life, both in costume and in the nude, according to the 
particular branch you intend to pursue. The schools all 
have excellent models. Then there is the composition 
class of two or three models grouped together; this comes 
last, and is the most difficult. The drawing in these 
classes is done in charcoal and black and white. 

At a certain point in drawing from life you arrive at 
the question of color, and it is then you decide whether 
you take up oil or water-color. The results of water-color 
painting are more quickly arrived at than those of oil. The 
outlay is also much less expensive. There are a number 
of art schools in New York to which the student can go 
It is a good plan to send for the catalogues of the different 
schools, and if possible to visit them before deciding. 
They vary in price, bui none of-them are expensive. The 
Chase Art School is at Fifty-seventh Street and Sixth 
Avenue. Mr. Chase is one of the best-known artists and 
teachers in New York. The Art Students’ League is in 
East Fifty-seventh Street, and the Academy of Design 
School is on ‘Twenty-third Street and Fourth Avenue 
The Academy, by-the-way, is to move this spring up to 
Morningside Heights, and we will lose one of the old 
Jandmarks, as weil as one of the most charming buildings, 
in New York. 

There are free courses at the Cooper Union, but it is 
difficult to be admitted on account of the large number of 
applicants and the limited accommodation; but there are 
also pay classes under excellent instructors. At all of 
these schools the general outline of work is about the 
same. You are under the best artists in New York, who 
criticise and correct your work. They visit the classes 
once or twice a week 

One of the special features of water-color is the painting 
of flowers and landscape. The summer schools that have 
come up of late years have been very successful, and are 
by all means the best way of accomplishing this end. 
Mr. Chase has one at Shinnecock Hills, Long Island 
There could hardly be found a more beautiful spot for 
out-door work. He has a house and studio there himself, 
and there are many comfortable houses where the stu 
dents can board at moderate prices. The students sketch 
and paint out-of-doors, under the apple-trees, down by the 
sea, along the shore, and on the dunes. There are gray 
days to choose from, cloudy days, and sunny days, and a 
studio to paint in when it rains. 

There is also a summer art school at Arkville, in the 
Catskill Mountains, where Mrs. J. Francis Murphy is the 
leading spirit. Her charming water-color work is well 
known to students. The effects of landscape would be 
quite different in the mountain school. And these two 
schools make it casy to find just what one happens to 
want. 

It will not be a difficult thing to establish yourself com 
fortably in New York. There are many boarding-houses 
in the vicinity of the different art schools, and very often 
several students will club together and take a small 
apartment. There is already an apartment-house entire- 
ly given over to art students near one of the principal 
schools. For instance, the rooms in one apartment are 
rented separately, and when three or four students who 
know each other can get in one apartment together, there 
are all kinds of good times to be bad. You can do “‘ light 
housekeeping ” or go out for your meals, as you prefer, 
Often the breakfast is cooked at home, and the heartier 
meals are taken at a restaurant. At all of the schools a 
“ bulletin-board ” will be found, on which are addresses 
of boarding-houses and furnished rooms 

Frances Bacon PAINE 
































“PAR-AWAY THOUGHTS,”—By Miss Amy Crvss. 
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CHAPTER XXII 
THE TWO TRUANTS. 
IT KENNEDY WAS PLAYING TRUANT. 
The fact is sad, but it must not be blinked. It 
was a glorious day in June, and the water of 
Loch Grennoch basked blue and warm in the 
eighteen- hour-long sunshine. Also, Royal was 
with him, his great red collie, whose left-hand connection 
with the Laird of Crae’s St. Bernard was suspected on 
strong presumptive and circumstantial evidence. Royal, 
however, like most mixed races, was of a joyous disposi 
tion, and questions of pedigree did not trouble him. That 
he should kave the 8t. Bernard or another for his father 
was all the same to Royal. He had even been known to 
down his putative parent on the open street of Whinny 
liggate, and to take unfilial toll of his ear, for the first 
commandment with promise is not of canine acceptation 

This day, however, he had assuredly led Kit Kennedy 
astray. The boy had left the cottage in the wood in the 
most meek and obedient frame of mind, He even ran 
over the multiplication table as far as nine times nine so 
quickly that it sounded like the gurring of a sewing-ma 
chine in rapid action. It was no use going further, for 
ten, eleven, and twelve times are too easy to be required 
seriously of babes, while thirteen times is impossible even 
to chartered accountants 

Kit proceeded as far as the road end of Crae before let 
ting bis good intentions falter. This was the precise dis 
tance that Betty Lansborough’s sugar piece carried him 
Mistress Armour did not approve of spoiling boys, and 
would have sent Kit off empty-handed. But Betty thought 
otherwise. She continued the plan of Kit’s mother on his 
first day of school, and her foolish extravagance was con 
nived at by Matthew the elder 

So every morning when Kit set out for Whinnyliggate 

that is, every day except Saturday and Sunday—Betty 
spread a scone with butter, and upon the butter, with no 
illiberal hand, she showered a coating of brown sugar, 
thick, even arenaceous. To Kit’s unsophisticated palate 
the combination constituted the food on which angels 
grew their wings 

But at the end of the little straight avenue which led 
from the cottage door to the pine-edged road the tempter 
was lying in wait. Royal, whose position in the family 
was now purely supernumerary, had disappeared from the 
green in front upon the first appearance of Kit Kennedy 
at the door with Betty, who concealed the sugar piece 
under her apron from Mistress Armour, who was occu 
pying a position of observation in the rear. 

So at the end of the road Royal waited on his prey 

Kit caught sight of him and whistled joyously. The 
dog curved his tail and came bounding up to the boy to 
beg for scone He had had his breakfast, and he private- 
ly despised sugar—except perhaps in lumps, and of the 
best white quality 

tut he wanted Kit Kennedy to come down and play 
with him on the loch-side. And so, as Kit himself would 
have said, Royal ‘let on to like it.’ 

The tempter gambolled on in front, barking joyously 
He said, as plain as print: ** Now, then, we're off! Hur 
rah for the water!" 

But for a while—for at least as much as a quarter of an 
hour—Kit manfully resisted. By that time a considerable 
distance had been put between the cottage and the way- 
farers. The loch was very blue beneath. The little waves 
sparkled distractingly. The wind waved the yellow broom 
in a way it really ought not to. The universe was ill wa 
ranged for a small boy attending school that day. 

Kit thought of the hot and breathless school-room at 
Whinnyliggate, of Duncan Duncanson and his leathern 
taws (not that he cared much for those; he would back 
his granny’s hand ‘against them any day), the smell of ink, 
the mussy, gritty slates and smuity copy books, the bou 
quet of crowded and perspiring childhood, the buzz of 
flies, the infrequency of so much as a wasp in the girls’ 
class by way of entertainment And— Well, he follow 
ed Royal down to the edge of the loch 

He would stay just a minute, not more. He could easi 
ly make itup. Heknewhe could. He had started early 
that morning. And Royal would be so disappointed 
See how he ran on before, saying: ‘‘ Come along I want 
a swim. I know where there is a lovely stick to throw 
in 

And so Kit succumbed to temptation, telling himself 
(like certain wiser and older people who shall be nameless) 
that it was only this once, and just to see what it was 
like 

Splash!” went Royal into the water, his eyes fixed on 
the stick, his head rising and falling steadily with the 
power of his mighty chest stroke and the lift of the in- 
coming waves. ‘‘ Jerk!” he had it, with a snap of the 
jaws, and a snort to clear his windpipe of the water he 
could not swallow. He was coming back hand over hand 
Now he touched ground, and his back appeared above the 
loch. Royal seorned to pretend he was swimming when 
his feet were upon the bottom. Kit respected him for it. 
He was not always so conscientious himself. Who is, at 
the age of eleven, if it comes to that? 

Stand clear, all! Shake!" The erystal drops flashed 
every way as Royal dropped the stick and stood ready 
again. Head a little forward, legs fixed on hair-springs, 
eyes intently watching Kit’s hand as he lifts the wet 
branch, tail switching a litde nervily—it is high summer 
time with Koyal. Armour. 

“Ouch! Get on,” he said, in his own language. 
‘Don't keep me waiting. I can’t bear it. If you knew 
how nice it was in the water, you wouldn't like to stop 
out here either.” 

Kit swung the branch over his head; but instead of 
throwing it in the water, he flung it up the green bank 
with a great heave into the waving broom on the slope. 
Then he laughed heartiessly 

* Begun in Hanrex’s Bazar No. 1, Vol. XXXII. 


Royal gave him one look, contempt mingled with a 
most painful surprise. 

* Et tu, Brute!” he remarked, plain as Cesar at the 
foot of Pompey’s statue. 

**Ha! ha! ha!” laughed Kit 

** Ouch !” snorted Royal, in quite a different key, with 
his nose in the air, as who would say: ‘** Ha! ha! Aren't 
you funny?” 

Then he went slowly and without joyousness up the 
hill. With a grave submission he brought the branch 
back, and dropped it in dejected fashion at Kit's feet. 

“ TI wouldn't have expected this from you,” he said, re- 
proachfully. ‘‘ You treat me ads if I were no more than 
half a water-dog. And the nicest half, too, on a day like 
this!” 

Whereat shame-stricken Kit again cast the branch into 
the clear brown water of the loch—clear, that is, but with 
a little amber decocted from the peat bogs at its upper 
end from the green water meadows of Dornal and Crae. 

It looked so cool that in a little while Kit had off his 
clothes and he and Royal were tumbling hither and 
thither in a wild wrestle about the sandy shallows. The 
crystal drops flew every way. Laughter and splashings 
were mingled with joyous barking. The sun shone down 
with a broad grin upon the pleasant saturnalia. 

Kit could swim a little. Geordie Elphinstone had 
taught him the breast stroke, but it was pleasanter and 
more interesting to wrestle near the shore with Royal, 
because at swimming he had no chance, whereas near the 
beach he was on more equal terms. The sun poured 
down upon his white glistening body. He shouted aloud 
in the young gladness of his heart. Duty, schoolmas- 
ters, lesson-books hid under broad stones, hours of exits 
and entrances, leather taws aud the moral law, were alike 
forgotten. 

** Ouch ! \et’s have another!” barked Royal, lumbering 
outwards like a great potwalloping elephant through 
the shallows, to become instantly perfectly graceful in 
the amber deeps. ‘‘ Come and have another!” And Kit 
went. The water was still chillish, for it was early in 
the year. But the violence of the exercise and the racing 
of his young blood kept Kit warm for the better part of 
an hour. 

Then he began to think of putting on his clothes. He 
waded ashore, feeling, as the water fell away from him 
and the fanning wind blew, as if he had left part of him- 
self behind in the water. He wished he had kept his 
sugar piece till now. 

“ Ouf'! cuff!” barked Royal, behind him. “Call 
yourself a swimmer and going out already—look at me!” 

And the doubtful Newfoundland pushed right across 
the loch for the woods on the further side. 

“Oh, no doubt,” said Kit, in reply, turning to watch 
him. ‘It’s very easy for you, staying in the water with 
all that hair on. Try it in your skiu and see how you 
like it.” 

Then he held up his foot to see how it felt to have the 
water run between his toes. This proved interesting 
with the right foot, so Kit repeated the operation with 
the left. A little shiver of cold began to strike down- 
ward along his spine. He would put on his clothes. 
Where were they? Oh yes, he remembered—behind that 
broom-bush on the bank. He sprang up the short turf 
and rounded the waving green and gold of the obstacle 

There sat his mother beside them 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
KITS EYES ARE OPENED. 


law, a spiritual essence of right, in the air about us, 

doubtless, but we seldom let it alight on us till it 
comes in human guise. We rather shoo it off like a trou- 
blesome fly. 

Kit Kennedy remembered for the first time that he 
ought to have gone to school 

* Kit,” said Lilias MacWalter, with sad directness, 
“you are playing truant!” 

** Yes,” said Kit, hanging his head, and standing mean- 
while like a spare young Apollo erect before his mother. 
The moral law had alighted now 

There was a basket by his mother’s side, covered with a 
white napkin. She had been on her way to meet Heather 
Jock and his donkey as he passed along the highway, that 
he might take it to the Crae cottage. She had not seen 
her father or her mother for many months, 

Without saying a word, Lilias took the napkin from the 
basket, and calling Kit to her, she began, with strange 
thrills and upleapings of her mother’s heart, to rub some 
warmth into the boy’s chilled limbs. This made her glad 
that she had chanced upon him that morning, though she 
meant to speak seriously to the boy all the same. She 
had not done this since he was a little lad of three years 
old. For the space of five long minutes both were silent, 
the tears welling up in the woman's averted eyes, and the 
boy casting about for some non-committal subject of con- 
versation. 

Then, garment by garment, she helped him on with his 
clothes, and again he stcod completely arrayed before her. 

Royal had swum and barked, and barked and swum, 
between the deeps and the shallows ever since Kit's de- 
sertion. But now he came up the bank, sheepishly wag- 
ging his lank wet tail, keeping meanwhile one eye on the 
intentions of Lilias’s band and one on the uncovered 
basket. . 

“Kit,” said his mother, gravely, ‘‘sit down. I want 
to speak to you,” 

Much subdued, Kit sat down. He wished that he were 
suffering under Dominie Duncanson’s taws instead. “But 
he sat meekly down, as he was bidden 

Royal settled himself on his haunches a few yards be- 
low, on a-spit of broiling shingle, cocking his cars alter 
nately at these inexplicable humans, who on such a morn- 
ing preferred the land to the water, and who, having a 


. K's stopped, abashed and ashamed. There is a moral 
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basket of delicacies such as he could see with his nose, 
went on making foolish noises with their mouths. Royal 
could have shown them a better use for these last. 

**Kit,” said his mother, ‘‘I have been thinking for a 
long while that you are old enough to be told what is be- 
fore you. You are nearly eleven, and older than most 
boys of twelve or fourteen. I did not mean to speak to 
you yet, for Mr. Duncanson says that you are doing well 
at school. But now I must speak. You are getting wild 
and playing truant. I will not rage upon you, Kit; I will 
only tell you that if you go on, you will break your 
mother’s heart.” 

“Oh, mither!” cried Kit, tears springing into eyes which 
would not have been wet for the best whipping that Dun 
can Duncanson could have given. ‘I forgot. I did not 
mean to. At least, I did na ken ye Were comin this 
road.” : 

‘** No,” said his mother, gently; *‘ that is just it. You 
did not think; you did not mean any wrong. You did 
not expect to be found out. That is exaetly the way to 
break your mother’s heart.” 

Kit hung his head. The fly was biting steadily now. 

“ Kit,” she went on, after a pause of strengthening si- 
lence and inward appeal. “* Kit, laddie mine, I want you 
to be a good man—a true man. | think you will be a 
clever man. You have it in you. Listen, Kit. Once I 
knew a very clever man—not a bad man—but one who, 
like you, did not think, did not mean, did not care, so 
long as he was not found out. Kit, your mother would 
have been the happiest woman in the world if that man 
had thought, had meant, had remembered. But— he 
broke my heart and made my life a living death. Now 
my heart grows alive again to look at you. But, oh, Kirt, 
I see something of that man in you. And I would rather 
see you dead than that you should break any woman's 
heart as that man broke mine.” 

** Was he my faither?” asked Kit, in a low, awed tone, 
not looking at his mother, but away down at the loch, 
which somehow seemed suddenly to have grown misty 
and far away. 

** He was your father!” said the woman Lilias. There 
was along silence between the twain—so. long that Royal 
dropped his head and pretended to go to sleep. 

‘* Js he dead, mither?” said Kit, at last, the realities of 
life humming in his ears and making his heart like chill 
water within him. 

** No, he is not dead,” said Lilias MacWalter, her face 
looking ashen gray and drawn in the brave optimism of 
the morning sunshine. 

Kit thought awhile, and then said, with a little indig 
nant ring in his voice, ‘‘ How you must hate him, mither!” 

There was a little rustling beyond the dike in the 
broom into which Kit had thrown the stick. A thrush 
which had flown in, as if to its nest, flew out again, cherk 
ing crossly. 

His mother did not answer, so Kit repeated his words— 
** How you must hate that man, mither! 

With eyes pulsing and misty, like the sky over the 
northern sea where the ice floats, Lilias replied. She did 
not sigh—sighing is for hopeful people who are only tem 
porarily unhappy. But this woman was hopeless, expec 
tationless, convicted on a life sentence, from which she did 
not mean to appeal. 

“Hate him—no. I do not hate that man, Kit,” she 
said, slowly, but very distinctly. ‘‘ Rather—God forgive 
him and me!—I love him still. For a woman who once 
loves truly, Kit, as 1 loved your father, there is in this 
life no escape, no hope. Ido not know about the next 
She loves to the end. You do not understand. Nor can 
men understand. Like a wasp that is crushed, a man 
turns to sting that which hurts him. But when a woman 
is crushed, wounded to the death, ground to powder, if 
the heel be the heel of the man she loves, it cannot grind 
the great love out of her heart. Such love as this, Kit, 
does not come at will. It does not go at bidding. It is 
there, Kit. You do not understand. You never will 
wholly, for you areaman. But that is the truth. God 
has made woman so that because I loved that man once, I 
must love him still!” 

The relieving tears welled up silently in the gray-blue 
eyes. There they stood for a moment like water in an 
over-full glass, held by a sort of surface tension. Then 
they ran over and dripped unheeded, one by one, upon 
her lap. One fell on Kit's hand. It was warm. 

“Oh, mither, dinna!” he cried, agonized, snatching his 
hand away with the swift intolerance of youth for mental 
suffering—an unknown and foolish thing to healthy 
childhood. 

**Do you love Walter MacWalter?” said Kit, with the 
remorseless curiosity of youth, whose inquiries sometimes 
sting like lashes, sometimes cut like knives 

Lilias started at his words. She formed her lips for 
some Velement answer. But it was unspoken. The fire 
that leaped into her eyes died out asswiftly. Fora space 
she was silent, and when she spoke it was in a low, even, 
colorless voice. 

“No,” she said; ‘I do not love Walter Mac Walter.” 

** Did you never love him?” pursued the pitiless youth 

**T never loved him?” 

Then why did you marry him?” 

In all her life's trials Lilins never had to endure (save 
once) any moment so terrible as this. 

She tried to speak, but a pulsing check rose rebellious 
ly in her throat, and she stammered like a speaker who 
has suddenly forgotten his next sentence. 

*Kit—Kit! Oh, Kit,” she gasped—‘‘ you are cruel 
My lad—my lad—but you do not mean to be. I will tell 
you—yes, you shall know. I married Walter MacWalter 
because 1 thought my heart was dead—because of the 
man, your father. I thought he did not love me, that he 
had deceived me. My mother said: ‘Marry the man for 

our father’s sake. The debt crushes him to the ground. 

e isa good man. Love will come afterwards.’ 1 did 
wrong. Kit, I sinned against love. But do not hate me, 








es 








I have 
I who ex- 

I cannot bear that you 
Kit. At least I have not 


Kit. I will die if you hate me. 
gotten so little out of life. 
pected so much. 
should hate me, 
deserved that.” 

The boy felt the tears well up in his own 
eyes. He did not understand. He could 
not. Yet Lilias was wise, for the effort to 
understand made a deeper impression on his 
mind than if he had understood all. The 
mystery of suffering sobered him. He grew 
older and wiser each moment. By instinct 
this woman had reached the truth that to 
make children trust you, you must appeal to 
their understandings as well as their hearts. 

Kit Kennedy reached his hand across to 
his mother and laid it on hers. She took her 
left hand and gently patted it. Then she 
went on again. 

*“My boy,” she said, ‘‘I did wrong. I 
sinned against love. But 1 have been pun- 
ished, and God, I think, looks upon it so. 
‘Whom He loveth He chasteneth.’ I heard 
Mr. Osborne say it. But not as if he knew it. 
But I know it. If I have sinned greatly I 
have also been greatly punished, and God 
does not exact the penalty in both worlds. 
Kit, be a good man. Be true. Speak the 
truth and take the consequences. If you do 
wrong, as you will, stand up to the punish- 


ment. Kit, do not run from trouble, as—as 
he did. If he had remained, God knows 
how proudly, how gladly I would have 


stood by his side—aye, through disgrace, 
penury, and death. But he was afraid and 
went away. Oh, Kit, do not flinch; stand 
up to the storm, and be sure that the wo- 
man who loves you will stand beside you. I 
tell you, her heart will be proud and rejoic- 
ing because she knows it is done for the 
man she loves!” 

A rabbit or some wild thing stirred in the 
broom-bush. Kit turned his head quickly, 
but saw nothing. 

Having spoken, Lilias MacWalter’s heart 
was happier than it bad been for years. The 
burden was eased. An unseen hand seemed 
to lift it from her shoulders. 

You do not hate me for this, Kit?” she 
said, with a yearning pitifulness in her eyes. 

The boy sobbed one great sob, felt his face 
go cold, and then—he fell upon his mother’s 
neck, 

** Mither!” was all he said. 

And from the heart of Lilias the sinned 
against, the year-long pain ebbed away. 


It was some time before these two friends 
found articulate words again. When they 
did, it was the woman who began to speak, 
in a hushed tone. Kit had forgotten his 
eleven years, his adult superiority, his dig 
nity of man. He Jay with his head on his 


mother’s breast. She kissed his hair and 
brow as often as she would. And that was 
not seldom. God did not grudge her this 


season, and slowed the universe to make it 
longer. He had dove as much for Joshua 
upon a less important occasion. But over- 
head a dark and threatening cloud drew 
down from the Girthon Hills, thunder brood- 
ing within its blue-black bosom. 

‘ Kit,” the woman said, gently, ‘‘ you are 
a clever boy. I want you to be something 
in the world. I am sure you can be if you 
like. For your mother’s sake try. You 
must do it for yourself. I cannot help you. 
Your grandfather and grandmother are too 
poor to help you. You must help yourself. 
I do not want you to be only a ploughman. 
There is more in you than that. Only re- 
member that mere money-making is nothing. 
Kit, I want you to be a scholar, like your fa- 
ther. But with the strength be had not. 
Perhaps one day—who knows?—God will 
repent himself of the evil. No, I must not 
think of it; it is impossible!” She paused 
and was silent a long while 

Kit did not interrupt nor ask any ques 
tions thistime. He was pillowed contented 
ly under his mother’s chin. He liked it— 
when he was sure that no one could see him. 
Also, he was forming great resolves within 
him. For a boy of eleven can make resolves 
—aye, and sometimes keep them better than 
a man of forty 

‘** Mother, I am going to be a great man,” 
said the reformed truant. And even as he 
spoke, there came a vivid flash, and the 
thunder broke above in sonorous mirth at 
Kit’s daring 

** All right, we'll see!” 
leaping up, 
ments. 


said Kit Kennedy, 
and shaking his fist at the ele- 


[To BE OONTINUED. } 


UT-DOOR INTERESTS. 


Tue right of a man to do what 
he will with his own has never been 
universally conceded, when *‘ that 

own” represents the possession of anything 
really beautiful, and which the rest of the 
world considers itself benefited by enjoying. 
According to many reports, no less a person- 
age than the Marchioness of Lorne has 
brought down upon her royal head the 
fiercest of criticisms and numerous expres- 
sions of undying animosity, and all this be- 
cause she and her husband have seen fit to 
make several alterations in their new estate 
at Roseheath Ferry, a part of the country 
between Clyde Firth and Jureloch, consider. 
ed by lovers of nature one of the most pic- 
turesque in all Scotland. The Princess 
Louise has lately become interested in for- 
estry, and one of her unpardonable sins has 
been the application of scientific principles, 
newly acquired, to the regulation of an an- 
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cient disorder among ‘her trees—a disorder 
which, to the eyes of the artists, made the 
real beauty of a famous grove. The Princess 
lays claims to being considered an artist her- 
self, but the art of royal personages hus al- 
ways been viewed rather askance since the 
days of ancient Rome. However, time, 
which makes most things right, may yet 
prove the Princess so in her forestry. 


HE FIFTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION 
+ of the National Sportsmen's Associa- 

tion at the Madison Square Garden was 
opened on March 2. ‘‘The objects of the 
association are the protection of game, fish, 
and forests, the propagation of game, and 
the instruction of the general public in these 
interesting subjects.’ 

The object of the new managers of this 
particular show was to give an exhibition 
which should ‘‘conform strictly to sports- 
men’s ideas, based upon an educational plan 
to create an interest in gentlemanly sports.” 


For this end the Garden was transformed. | 


A big-game park occupied one part of the 
arena. Buffalo, moose, caribou, elk, deer, 
mountain-sheep, mountain-lions, and bears 
were there. In the other part of the arena a 
huge tank was built, on which a water carni- 
val was held. 


| were played every day. 


There was also an Indian village some- 
where, and the huts of many hunters, stuffed 
animals of every kind dear to the sportsman’s 
heart, and every implement of destruction 
known to his skill. Then there were wild 
game-birds in all their beauty of plumage 
and vigor of wing, and, for the first time in 
this country, falcons, a pair of these beauti- 
ful birds, with their marvellous eyes, having 
been recently imported from England. Then 
there was a pair of gray wolves—young, vig- 
orous, supple, and strong, yet tame enough 
to have their ears scratched through the bars 
of their cage. That this feat should have 
been attempted by any woman present is not 
as extraordinary as it may seem. Gray 
wolves have assumed a certain dignity and 
importance for many of us since Mr. Thomp- 
son gave us the true story of Lobo, that fa- 
mous gray wolf of New Mexico, who ee | 
for five years as undisputed king of Currum- 
paw. In this story we are taught by fact, 
what Mr. Kipling taught us by fancy, to mr | 
even wolves in a certain esteem. 


IT 


IT MALARIA OR ALUM? 


LANGUOR, loss of appetite, indigestion, 
and often fevcrishness are the common 
symptoms of a physiological condition 
termed ‘‘malaria.” All these symptoms 
may be, and frequently are, the effect of the 
use of alum baking powders in food mak- 
ing. There is no question about the a. 
ous effect of alum upon the system. 
obstructs digestion, prostrates the cee 
coagulates and devitalizes the blood. All 
this has been made clear, thanks to physi- 





cians, boards of health, and food commis- 
sions, So ‘highly injurious to the health of 
the community ” does the eminent head of 


consider the alum baking powders, that he 


| the University of Pennsylvania, Dr. Barker, 


says ‘their sale should 
law.” 


be prohibited by 


| Under these circumstances it is worth the 


while of every housewife to employ the 
very little care that is necessary to keep 


| so dangerous an element from the food of 
| her family. 
] 


Water-polo and aquatic sports | 





Mr. Charles Tatham is president of the | 


Sportsmen's Association, and among the 
honorary vice-presidents are Hon. Grover 
Cleveland, General E. A. McAlpin, 8. Mont- 
gomery Roosevelt, M. Roosevelt Schuyler, 
Oliver H. P. Belmont, Prescott Lawrence, 
Hermann Oelrichs,Captain Woodbury Kane, 
and Alexander Taylor. 


Apvice TO MoTHEers,—MRS8, WINSLOW'S SOOTHING 


Syrup should always be used for children teething. | 


It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all pain, 
cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for diarrhaa. 
—{Adt 


SANITARY PRECAUTIONS. 
THe inspectors of the factories where the 
Gail Borden Eagle Brand Condensed Milk is 


produced have access at all times to the dairy- 
men’s premises, with authority to exact every san- 
itary precaution. Such care results in a perfect in 
fant food.—{ Adv.) 


THE SWEET CALM AFTER THE STORM. 

HuRRAH for the snow-melting machine, which re- 
veals to us after the tempest the sunlight of your smiles, 
pretty girls! and if the stormy gusts of winds have 
tanned your delicate complexions, moisten quickly 
with some drops of Vrio_etres Russes of Orxiza 
LEGRAND your cambric handkerchief and perfume 
with it yourcheeks. Nothing then can dim the beauty 
of vou fair skin. Sold by all perfumers and druggists. 
—{Ae 





SUPERIOR to Vaseline and Cucumbers, Créme Simon, 
marvellous for the complexion and light cutaneous af- 
fections ; it whitens, perfumes, fortifies the skin. J. S1- 
MON, 13 Rue Grange Bateliére, Paris ; Druggists, Per 
fumers, Fancy -goods stores.—{ Adv.} 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


“A PERFECT FOOD — as Wholesome 
as it is Delicious.’”’ 


Walter Baker & Co.'s 


S Breakfast 
PAN 


The Standard for 
Purity and 
Excellence... 


Costs less than one cent a cup. 
Our Trade-Mark on Every Package. 


Walter Baker & Co. Ltd. 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 








A pure cream-of-tartar baking powder, 
which is the only kind that should be used, 
ought to cost about 45 cents to 50 cents a 
pound. Therefore, if you are paying much 
less, something is wrong; if you are paying 
25 cents or less per pound, the powder is 
certainly made from alum, 

Always bear these simple facts in mind 
when purchasing baking powder.—Popwar 


Science Monthly. 
Baking 


ROYAL Powder 


Absolutely Pure. 


Made from Pure Grape Cream 
of Tartar. 

















American 
Waltham 
W atch 


movements are to- 
day more perfect 


cheaper. This 

trade mark specially 
recommended— 

“« RIVERSIDE ’’— 

_ will last a life 

| time and is within 
the means of 

every one. 

For sale by all retail jewelers. 


“The Perfected American Watch,” an 
illustrated book of interesting informa- 
tion about watches, sent free on request, 
AMERICAN WALTHAM WavtcH Co., 
WALTHAM, MASS. 


| than ever and far 
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Pears’ 


What is wanted of soap 
for the skin/is to wash it 
clean and not hurt it. 
Pure soap does that. This 
is why we want pure soap; 
and when we say pure, 
we mean without alkali. 

Pears’ is pure; no free 
alkali. There are a thou- 
sand virtues ‘of soap; this 
one is enough. You can 
trust a soap that has no 
biting alkali in it. 


All sorts of stores sell it, especially 
druggists; all sorts of people use it. 


HARPER'S BAZAR 
CUT 
TISSUE-PAPER 
PATTERNS 


beginning with the issue of December 31, 1898, 


will be furnished at the uniform price of 


COMPLETE COSTUME, 50 Cents 


WAIST, with sleeve, - - <« 25 “ 
a ar 
|GOLF CAPE, - - - - 30 “ 


following form is sugg 








No separate Sleeve Patterns sold. 


All Patterns One Size Only—Bust, 36; 
Waist, 24; Skirt, 42. 
company order. 


Money must ac- 


Special Garments are furnished at special 
prices, as mentioned in description accompany- 


ing picture. 


In ordering Cut Patterns the use of the 
ested. This will 
avoid error and facilitate the foru 
of the pattern. 


arding 


PATTERNS IN THIS NUMBER 


- 1599 
Dear Sirs,— 
Please send me pattern, standard size as ad- 
vertised, published in HARPER’S BAZAR, of 


WAIST, No. 
SKIRT, EE 
COSTUME, dante since 
CAPE, No. 
| for which I enclose....... cents, 
Rs bik cedeenkt 
Address........ 
Cut Pattern Pashions in this Number: No. +58, 


on page 250; No. 159, om page 251. 


Address 


HARPER & BROTHERS 


Franklin Square NEW YORK CITY 


Re 





het Sher ono 
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OSEPHINE. HE ILLS OF WOMEN CONSPIRE AGAINST DOMESTIC 
WueEn winds were blowing and the harmony . , ‘ 
sky was gray, Some derangement of the internal organs is the main cause of 
And when the moon shone cold be most of the unhappiness in the household. 
Seen the dan The husband can’t understand these 
I woke to pray troubles. The male physician only 
Dear Lord. good Lord, his life is not half knows of them theoretically and sci- 
done entifically, and finds it hard to cure 
And his best work, thou know’st is but be them. 
gun But there is cure for them, cer- 
Thou Christ, his weak heart strengthen, tain, practical, and sympathetic. Mrs. 
Do thou the brave life lengthen Pinkham has been curing these serious 
But on that day ills of women for a quarter of a cen- 
~t quite forgot to pray y tury. Failure to secure proper advice 
For little Josephine 


should not excuse the women of to-day, 


= da for the wisest counsel can be had 
And later, when the sun was bright and fair 


without charge. Write to Mrs. 
rhough chilled with ice and snow the win- a - - 
an all Pinkham for it. Her address is 
ai 
Uprose my prayer Lynn, Mass. . 
Good work he’s done, dear Lord, end brave Among the multitude of 
ly striven women helped by Mrs. Pinkham 
Good friends and kindly folk to us has given, and by Lydia E. Pinkham's 
© pity, Christ, the mother Vegetable Compound is Mrs. 
The sisters, and the brother! JOSEPH KING, Sabina, Ohio 
ut on Ubat day She writes 
B hat day SI t 
I did not really pray . 
mace Bor. “ DEAR Mrs, PINKHAM,---Wili 
For little Josephine , 
you kindly allow me the pleasure 
Then full of care and work when noon was of expressing we 4 gratitude for 
high the wonderful relief I have expe- 
In gusts the snow - clouds blew across the rienced by taking Lydia E. Pink- 
sky ham’s Vegetable Compound ? 
I prayed, ‘He must not die! I suffered for a long time with 
The soldier boys, the captains out at sea internal derangement, and those 
The children, too, will miss him wofully terrible bearing-down pains, and 
rhou, Christ, the sick canst strengthen it seemed as though my back 
Dear Lord, this dear life lengthen would never stop aching; also 
Oh, why that day had dull headaches, could not 
Did 1 not also pray sleep, was weak, and life was a 
For ‘ittle Josephine? 


burden to me. I doctored for 
My husband wanted me to try your medicine, 
| have taken four 


several years, but it did no good 


with drifting snow 
and I am so thankful that I| did 


And when 
the night 


came down 


And blotting out the sun shut off the light bottles of the Compound and a box of Liver Pills. WOMAN’S 
Lord, brave has been the fight and can state that if more ladies would only give 
For life. O Lord, now let him live your medicine a fair trial they would bless the day PEC ULILAR 
Te Deums gladly will the people give they saw your advertisement. My heart is full of 
He'll stay with us yet longer, gratitude to Mrs. Pinkham for what her medicine ILLS 
His breath is growing stronger has done for me. It is worth its weight in gold.” 


So glad that day ane : 
Still thought I not to pray 
For littl Josephine 


But when 
Dear little 


at morn again the sun shone red, 
Josephine upon her bed 
Was lying dead 


Without one touch of her dear father’s hand; 


That hour ber mother near her might not | 
stand | 
And now I find I'm crying THE ONLY DANDRUFF CURE 
For when the child was dying, and Positive Preventive of Baldness. 
That very day Essentially an Ideal HAIR TONIC for LADIES, as it_is 
Alas! I did not pray free from all oily or fatty substances. Invented by Dr. 
For little Josephine P.J. Eicnnorr, Professor of Dermatology, Elberfeld,Germany. 
Herta Lorp Hayes Warp Send for instructive pamphlet on treatment of the HAIR. 
} Sole U. 8. Agents, MULHENS & KROPFYF, 35 and 37 White Street, New York. 














HE DISCOVERY OF AN 
ARTIST 

In the Cathedral of Nantes, France, 

there is a monument to Francis the Second 


of Bretagne and his wife Margaret, which is 
considered one of the masterpieces of French 


We 
~ have the largest mano. 
“ factory in the world from 
‘which we sell direct 0 the con. 
sumer at wholesale prices, thus sav- 
ing the profits of the dealer and the com. 
missions of the agents. No money required 
until ty ty has been snapped on ab days ree 





: in yourown 

sculpture. It is over three hundred years a 

old, and until twenty-odd years ago no one 

knew to whom to ascribe it. Then, by 

chance, an old stone slab was discovered in 

the same cathedral, bearing the following $155.00 
inscription and up. 





I, Michel Colomb, was a poor forsaken Send on lactelmente. 
w hose for catalogue at —% Ps oon vane ane to one 
\ the greatest bargain ever offered. Write 
your name ond address plamly and we 
will send by mat) same day letters 
SS Teceived. Positive | pa 


“ every Organ and 
Qe 


aODRESS 


BEETHOVEN 


PIANO & ORGAN Co. 
P. O. Box 1049. 


boy only home was the highroad, 
alone God and our Bretagne saints 
watched over me; I often forgot to eat and 
drink while looking at the stone-cutters who 
made the beautiful stone crosses for the 
holy place in the diocese of Léon; and I my 


w here 























self carved small images with a wretched Washingten, mo 
knife, when worthy priests took compassion 
apen 10, fol am, ond aatS to ann, "Week, | Soe ere 
thou little one, and look as much as thou a . i a ee i ee . i 7. ee ee * ee a 
pleasest at the carved belfry and at the | + 9 + 
beautiful work of the guild;* look at all | * HARPER S PERIODICALS = 
this, love the good God, the mild Saviour, zt % 
and the blessed Virgin Mary; then thy name | # + 
shall be honored in the diocese of Léon, and | # v 
in the beautiful Bretagne.’ This 1 did fora | ¥ MAGAZINE, $4 00 a year BAZAR, 4 $4 00 a year + 
long while that | might become a good work- | 4 + 
man, and thea our Duchess Anna gave me| + WEEKLY, $400ayear LITERATURE, $400a year + 
vn onder to cul & monument to our gracious t z 
juke Francis the Second and the Duchess | + 
Margaret = ROUND TABLE, 1 00 a year + 
* The stone-cutters’ and sculptors ERO as ae 5 BeBe acacia she cece liesecte Be BacieectaltediestactediecteciectecleciedBe sesh fecfecdestocfostostecpesfesfesfecke 














Vor. XXXII, No. 12 


GOOD FORM 


Correspondents of the Baga are requested to send in their 
questions at least three weeks before the answers are needed, 
The Bazag has « very large correspondence, and regrets that 
it cannot answer any letters by mail. 

Ienonanog.—I do not advise you to get an abun- 
dance of house linen and lingerie for your future 
* moderate establishment”; even with plenty of time 
to get everything ready, it would be foolish to get more 
than you will need. Here is what I have found, from 
persona! experience and the experience of others, to be 
a large amount of household linen for a smai! house: 
Six linen sheets, six linen pillow-cases, two fine table- 
cloths, one dozen vapkins to match, one dozen break. 
fast napkins, one dozen cotton sheets, one dozen cot- 
ton pillow-cares, four ordinary table-cloths, two dozen 
ordinary napkins, three centre-pieces, one dozen fine 
towels, two dozen plain towels, one dozen glass-Lowels, 
two dozen kitchen towels, one dozen doilies, Decide 
whether you will have single or double beds, and buy 
the sheets accordingly, and also decide on the size of 
your dining-room table before you get the table-cloths. 
The linen sheets should be finished at one end with a 
three-inch hem-stitched bem, and the munogram, or 
single initial, or three letters of your name, should be 
just below the hem in the middle; the other end of the 
esheets should be hemmed by hand, eighth-inch hem. 
The linen pillow-cases should be finished just like the 
sheets,and embroidered in the same way; be sure of 
the size of your pillows before you get any cases. It 
will not be worth while to embroider the cotton sheets 
or cases, but hem them fively by hand instead of by 
machine, the same sized hems as given for the linen 
I advise all-white towels; those with colored borders 
will fade in time, and plain white are always in good 
taste. Hem-stitching is the best finish fur towels. 
The fine set of towels should be large—45 inches long, 
finished, by 25 inches wide, but the others may be 
smaller; mark the fine ones with a monogram or single 
letters about three inches deep, but do net mark the 
ordinary ones at all, or, if you prefer, with only ove 
letter, and do net mark in colors. The best set of nap- 
kins should be seven-eighths of a yard square, but the 
rest may be smuller; al) should be finished with a one- 
eighth-inch bem, and be exquisitely hemmed. Mark 
the best napkins with a monogram or letters about an 
inch or an inch and a half deep, but on the ordinary 
napkins embroider only a single letter. The mono- 
gram on the table-cloth should be near the centre, just 
beyond where the centre-plece will reach, or at one of 
the corners, and should be about three inches deep. 
On the centre-pieces and doilies you may spend profit- 
ably any amount of time and pains, for they will not 
have hard wear and need not be lanndered often, and 
you can add to the list by making tray-covers, bureau 
ecarfs of linen, and table-covers. The kitchen and 
giase towels should be plainly hemmed. Lingerie 
should be marked with a monogram, or, prettiest of 
all marking, with a whole name, like “ Marie,” done 
in running script. The lower garments are embroid- 
ered on the bands, the upper ones on one side near the 
neck. I do not advise you to get more than six of 
every kind of garment, stockings excepted. 


A. E. M.—Send out your ordinary visiting cards with 
* Wednesdays written or engraved iu vue corver just 
as soon after the first of June as you are ready to re- 
ceive; or, if you prefer, send them the midule of May 
with “ Wednesdays after June firet” written or en- 
graved on them. Neither of these forms wil! give the 
inference that any but very simple entertaining is 
planned, and you need not even provide refreshment, 
although I would, it 1 were you, offer your callers «ve 
of the nice hot-weather drinks that are so acceptabie 
and easy to prepare beforehand—-lemonade with some 
strawberries floating in the pitcher in which it is 
served, iced tea, or cold coffee Have everything ready 
for caliers early in the afternoon of the receiving-days, 
and a table in the parlor daintily arranged with glase- 
es, napkins, and a plate of small home-made sponge- 
cakes. Keep the beverage, whatever it is, on ice until 
it is needed; then excuse yourself for a minute to 
bring it into the parlor. It will be perfectly correct 
for you to open your front door yourself to your vis- 
itors. They will probably introduce themselves at 
once, and speak to you by name, «0 that there will be 
no need for you to make yourself known to them. 
Shake hands cordially with every one at the front door 
when you greet them, and in leading the way into the 
parlor you may say, “I am so glad to see you, I have 
heard my hosband speak of you so often, Mrs. Smith,” 
or any other natural little remark, which will pot your 
guests at their ease. “‘ Wednesdays” on visiting cards 
usually means that a hostess is at home on Wednesday 
afternoons only; but as the people who will call on 
you are all friends of your husband's, some of them 
may prefer to call in the evening, when he will be at 
home, so I advise you to be ready for visitors on 
Wednesday evenings too Return all your first calls 
within two weeks after they are made. For other an- 
swers see Dress column. 


Mas. 8. G., Prrrencese.—Enclose the cards of the 
ladies for whom you wish to give the reception with 
your own visiting-card which has engraved or written 
ou it the hours and date of the at home. 


Josrruimer.—The invitations for the musicale may be 
worded 
Mrs. James Munroe 
requests the pleasure of 
Miss ——’s company 
on Friday afternoon, March the seventeenth, 
at two o'clock. 
Music 12 Waldon Avenue 
KS V.P 


The refreshments, as you probably noticed in the 
answer to which you referred, were passed in courses 
during the intermissions in the programme, and if 
you intend to have them passed in the same way, 
finger-bowls would be out of place. 
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Scents : 
Sapoceti, special soap for the face : 
Powder for the face : 


iS, RUE DE LA PAIX, PARIS 
Catalogue post free on spplication. 
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Most Sequisile Retail Lorfumery 


The elegant and fashionable Parisian World uses: 
Eaux de Cologne : Hégémonienne, Impériale, Russe, Ambrée, 
Baume de Violette, le Jardin de mon Curé, Gavotte, Tsao-Ko. 
Maréchale, Duchesse, Violette, Pao Rosa. 
Ladies in all climates Pink, Yellow, White. 
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Bevel-Gear 
CHAINLESS BICYCLE 


Easiest running, most durable, 
safest, cleanest. World's record 
% of 250 consecutive daily centu- 


ries. Always ready to ride. 
Nothing to entangle or soil the 
clothing. 


Embody the results of 22 years’ 
% experience in the application of 
the best methods of cycle build- 
ing. 
Hartfords and Vedettes. 
The new Hartfords have radi- 
% cal improvements everywhere. 
Vedettes cannot be equalled for 
their price 
PRICES: Chainless, $75; Columbia 
Chain, $50; Hartfords, $35; Ve- 
dettes, $25 and $26. 
Catalogue of any Columbia dealer, or 
»y mail for one 2-cent stamp. 
POPE MFC. CO., - Hartford, Conn. 














am people think RamBiers are a" 


high priced because they used to 
sell for $150. 


That is a mistake 


1899 Rambler Bicycles are the 


best we have ever built and the 


PRICE Is $40 


Catalogue free. Agencies everywhere. 


Gorwutiy & Jerrery Mra. Co. 
Chicago. Boston. Washington. New York. 
Brooklyn. Detroit. Cincinnati. Buffalo. 
Cleveland. London, Eng. 











Pleasure 


Every moment of your bicycl 
riding will be fell of enjoyment i 
you are mounted on the 


Waverley 


2 Bicycle $ 
Frictionless bearings and 


i ockets give it the speed of 
the wind. A Catalogue brief and to the point free. 


|) Indiana Bicycle Co., Indianapolis, Ind. (| 





In be 
“econo 
of ca ti 
seeds always largely exceeds the 
original cost of the seeds to 
be ‘had. The best is always the 
cheapest. Pay « trifle more for 


FERRYS 


SEEDS 
— Oy » hw og J —— 


per pe 
everywhere. Alwaye the 
best. SeedAnnua!l free. 
D.M. FERRY & ©0., 
Detrett, Mich. 





By Skin Scalp and Blood 
Humors and Loss of Hair 

Is the condition of thousands. To all so af- 
flicted, warm baths with CuTiouRA Soap. 
gentle anointings with CUTICURA, purest of 
emollient skin cures, and mild doses of CuTI- 
OURA RESOLVENT, greatest of blood purifiers 
and humor cures, will cleanse the system by 
internal and external medication of every 
eruption and impurity, and constitute the 
most effective skin cures, blood purifiers, and 
bumor remedies of modern times. 


Clark’s Oriental Cruise, Feb. 3, 1900, 


sh . rsions, 17 days in Egypt and Holy Lan 
ete. Excursions to E 1800, leave April 1,22; 
May 6, 20, 27; June 10, 24; July 1,5. Special feat- 
ures. Membership limited. 


F. C. CLARK, 111 Broadway, New York. 
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A. A. A.—The great objection to using the circular 
skirt pattern in wash gowne is that it gets out of shape 
after it is laundered. For this reason the gored skirts 
are the best. The shape so much in fashion last sum- 
mer (with gored top and circular flounce) seems to 
give the must satisfaction. You can, if you like, make 
it in the plain old-fashioned gored skirt, only having 
less fulness just at the back and more flare around the 
foot. You could trim this with ruffles, flounces, or 
bands of the same material. Even the organdie gowus 
this year are made up very simply. The gored skirt 


| pattern in Bazaw No. 6is perfectly safe for you to fol- 


low. You will find models of organdie gowns in the 


| spring number of the Bazan. A girl of nine ought to 


have little frocks with guimpes; the one piece is not 
very satisfactory until a child is twelve years old at 
least, aud shirt-waists are altogether too old. 


Newsraska.—I cannot see why you should not have 
the skirt made over, if the material is good) Take 
one of the new skirt patterns and pat it down on your 
skirt, piece by piece, and see how mach material you 
cau take out. You are sure to have some from the old 
skirt, and from this you can make trimming enough to 
let it down. I saw, the other day, the skirt of a very 
expensive gown that had been lengthened about a 
quarter of a yard. This was done by a band of black 
satin fitted in at each seam, and covering up the satin 
(the material of the gown wae silk, not sutin) were 
rows of narrow gros grain ribbon that entirely con- 
cealed the satin and gave a very smart finish to the 
foot of the skirt. I should be a little afraid of putting 
the material of which you enclose sample into a 
coat. I do not think it would stand being made up 
in the tight seams necessary for the coat; but that 
you will be able to decide better than I can, as you 
have the whule skirt to look_at, while I bave only this 
small sample. You would better put jet on your waist 
if it is shabby. Get an entire front of jet; it is not 


| expensive and is most effective. 


M. 8. J.—Sailor suits are the correct thing for boys 
of the age you mention, and with them, of course, are 
worn the blouse-waists, If you do not dress your boys 
in sailor suite, and they wear little short trousers, 
you must buy shirt-waiste—those that are pleated, and 
have a band with buttons fastening on to the short 
trousers. 


Buus Beary.—See answer to “ Tourist” in the Bazar 
for March 4. 


Swias.—You can use a white lining instead of a col- 
ored one. The great advantage about it is that you 
can wear it with anything else. You must have waist 
and skirt both finished as carefully a» if they were out- 
side garments. Make the skirt long, and choose a 
gored pattern, either with the circular flounce or 
without, Have the waist made with a little fulness in 
front, trimmed with rows of ribbon and a fichu tied in 
front. Let the ends of the ribbon hang down on to 
the skirt in front. Have the sleeves small, finished 
with a ruffle edged with the lace to match the fichu. 
As you will ase varrow lace, you weed not buy an ex- 
pensive quality. 


Constant Reavexn.—Yes, you will have to make 
your crépon into a drop skirt. Make the waist after 
the waist of the silver-gray visiting gown in Bazan 
No.7. For the green costume I should advise mak- 
ing it after the costame in Bazan No. 6. You can 
use a habit skirt for the green, as the material is one 
that Langs well. 


Tau-ueet.—A little girl of two years old should wear 
her frocks a little below the knee; a child of eight 
months old wears mach longer frocks, generally com- 
ing to the top of the boots, Children as young as 
two years of age now wear the mvusseline and leg- 


| horn hata, and if your little girl is strong and healthy 


there is no reason why she should not wear sucks, and 
shoes the color of the socks—little blue socks with 
bine shoes, pink socks with piuk shoes, and so on—to 
match the color of the ribbons worn. For every- 
day wear, either the tan shoes with tan socks or the 
little black kid shoes are pretty. With the latter, 
however, white socks should be worn. 


Movenine.—You can wear a black taffeta or crépe 
de Chine shirt-waist. I should advise getting a 
black serge, or, better still, a Eudora cloth costume. 


You can wear a crape bat with a net veil and a crape 


border, and for midsummer you can surely wear all 
white. A black lawn gown will be the smartest thing 
you can have, and the most suitable You mast, of 
course, have it made up very simply, and if you trim 
it with ribbon use the dull kind. You could have a 
Eudora cloth for church wear, and cheviot or serge for 
the street, but be careful that you get a dull black and 
a material that has po lustre. 


H.—Just below the knees is the prettiest length for 
so young a child to wear her frocks; to the top of the 
boots for the other one. The child of four should 


| wear her frocks not below the knees—in other words, 


————————— 


until a child is old enough to walk she should wear 
slips that come to the top of the boots, 


M.—In Bazar No. 6,0n page 113, there is an illus- 
tration of a costame that I think you will find of use 
to you. The trimming on the skirt you will find espe- 
cially good in giving a long slender line. You can 
make the effect even better by carrying the lines of 
trimming farther down on the skirt; you can, in fact, 
take them down to the very bem of the skirt and then 
turn them. You will see that in the illustration they 
turn about half-way down the skirt 


Cc. E. A.—The best way for you to make your or- 
gandie skirt is to follow the gored skirt pattern, trim- 
ming it with flounces or ruffles put on iv V shape, or 
else right around the skirt. You can trim these ruffles 
with lace or little bands of satin ribbon, which, you 
will see, is much the same style as last year. In the 
Paris Letter in Bazan No. 8 there are one or two 
waists that you might copy. Do not attach your 
under-skirt to the belt of the petticoat. All or- 
gandie gowns should be left perfectly free from the 
lining. They most fit well about the waist, and 
must not be too loose in the belt, or they will sag at 
the back. 





Correspondents of the Bazam are requested to send in their questions at least thice weeks before the answers are needed. The 
Bazan has @ very large correspondence, and regrets that it cannot answer any letters by mail. 


M. B.—A bicycle or golf skirt {pattern is exactly 
what you need, only you woald better have the skirt 
a little longer than you would wear for either purpose, 
The circular skirt, with the shaped front breadth, is 
the best—the regular bell skirt, | mean. 


Beru.—You can use your black lace shaw! to great 
effect this season by making a pointed over-skirt of it. 
Pat it over a well-fitting and well-hanging skirt, so that 
the point of the shaw! comes down to the very hem 
of the front breadth; bring the ends back as far as 
possible on the skirt; then fasten them together, let- 
ting the ends hang down on to the skirt. Any fulness 
there may be you can draw up in pleats and fasten 
under, so that they will not make too much bulkiness 
around the hips. You can, if you so wish, make an 
entire gown of your black lace shaw! by adding to it 
a flounce of black monsseline or chiffon, accordion- 
pleated, sewing it on to the shawl itself You can 
make the waist entirely of your pieces of thread-lace, 
with bands of mousseline de soie or chiffon put be- 
tween; have the bands quite full and shirred. You 
see, then, that these lines will be long on the waist and 
alxo on the skirt. 


Ave.a.—I should think a girl of that age could wear 
a silk gown, An inexpensive quality of foulard is 
very pretty, and her jacket would then look very well 
with it. You can get attractive patterns in green and 


white quite youthful looking, It would be very much 


the best economy for you to have the whole silk gown, | 


rather than different waists. Send for samples of 
foulard. Of course you will not need to have this 
costume silk lined. The white duck skirt of last sum- 
mer will do perfectly well again this year. The shirt- 
waists of taffeta silk are to be worn with these piqué 
skirts, or with the all-color dimity aud lawn skirts, 
The skirts of piqué—the light-weight piqné—and linen 
will be worn instead of the crash skirts. They come in 
dark brown, but are not very pretty in that shade. 


| The brown linens, of course, are all right, but not the 





piqué. Ready-made skirts of there materials are to 
be had very cheap, and are uncommonly good in shape. 
Her skirts now will need to be made the regular length ; 
unless for golf and tennis wear, these wash skirts can 
just clear the ground. I should not advise spending 
much on the purple gown. The material and style 
are all right, and you can change it by having a new 
frout put in; batgif it is in good condition it is better 
for you to put your money toward getting a new thing. 
The biack cheviot will not do; you will have to make 
that over; or, best of all, spend no money in making 
over these things, but buy her instead one good skirt 
—black serge, or something of the sort, A simple 
walking hat will be the best to wear with these gowue. 
This can be a black hat. The only thing you can do 
with your blue and white stripe wool dress is to let 
it down with sume entirely different material, cover- 
ing the joining with silk or satin ribbon. Girls o 
twelve do not wear guimpes with their woollen dresses 
any more. The frocks are made with yokes that have 
the effect of guimpes; but when a girl is over ten she 
generally gives up wearing guimpes. You can put a 
fichu on the organdie waist, that will change it very 
much, otherwise | should not touch it. There is nu 
reason why the frock should not be washed or cleaned 

cleaning is safer, as it is not se apt to shrink. If 
you puta colored lining under it, it will look like an 
absolutely new frock. The blue silk waist will do as 
it is, if you make the sleeves smaller. Cashmeres or 
very light cloths make up well in separate skirts, and 
I should think it would be a good investment to have 
ove of them. Do not attempt a waist of the same mate- 
rial as your skirt; I should think you would find it 
very warm ip your climate. 
to wear with it a silk waist—a waist in dark purple, 
tucked allover. You could wear a white tie with this; 
you are not at all too old to do so. Certainly the 
foulard that you have will do to make up. They make 
very smart little evening frocks, and the pattern you 
have chosen is good, It would be impossible for you 
to buy a satisfactory silk gown for as little as you are 


| willing to spend. In the cloth skirts, or the piqués, you 


will do better to buy them ready made, but a silk yown 
it is very hard to find made at this time of year at any 
price that will be satisfactory to you. 


E. V. C.—Girls of sixteen wear their skirts down to 
the ankles. The prettiest way for girls between fifteen 
and sixteen to wear their hair is to have a little Pom- 
padour in front, the side-pieces tied with a ribbon 
bow, and then the rest of the hair braided and tied 
with another bow. Use black ribbon for street wear 
and bright ribbon for house wear—any cvlor that is 
appropriate with the frock worn. 


Seventeern.—A shiny black taffeta silk will not look 
too old, and will be a most useful investment for your 
daughter. Make it up as youthfully as possible, trim. 
ming it with rufles—jast one or two around the foot of 
the skirt. You conld even have a flounce with ruffles 
on the flounce. Make it of mediam length and in 
circular shape. There is no necessity for putting in a 
silk lining. 





Mas. H, A. F.—You would better cut a striped ma- 
terial so that the stripes run up and down in the back 
of the waist, but on the bias in front. White shirt- 
waists are undoubtedly to be the smartest this summer; 
they come in all sorts of materiale. The ribbons are 
worn around the neck, as they were last year, tied in a 
sailor knot or in a bow-knot. 
trimmed with heavy lace. The Ascot and four-in-hand 
ties are also to be worn. Even on the wash shirt- 
waists there is a little linen collar tarned over; no 
shirt-waists are made with collars of the same mate- 
rial. The narrow belts are the most used—those of 
leather or of cloth like the skirt; bat you can use a 
black satin ribbon, if yon do not use a wide one, fast- 
ening it with a pretty buckle. 


Often the ends are 


Leoua.—A costume of skirt and coat is always be- 
coming, even to stout people, but the coat must be 
made medium length and not tight-fitting. It should 
fit at the back and at the sides; the fronts must be 
straight. You can trim black Henrietta cloth, when it 
is not & mourning costume, with passementerie that 
has a little jet in it, or with black satin ribbon or 
braid. The folds of the same material are prettiest on 
the skirt, with jet on the waist. In answer to your 
other question: usnally every other week 





It would be much better | 


| 
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Regulation 
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served that whoever else might take 
never would, It is 
often suffer more in 


wcation, Satan 


hat the poor 


ite f 
juite truc 


the summer than in the winter. The powers 
rf | go on working, while many philan 
thropic bureaus are closed and charitable 
people are out of town. A poor woman 
once declared that no matter how hard times 
were during the cold weather, she could 
manage to get along but in summer,” she 


sighed there is no one to go to; there is no 
market for washing and ironing, and the 
sewing is done for the season.” It does not 
require a very V vid imagination to realize 
how the long row of closed houses, with 
their air of remote irresponsiveness, must 


strike terror to the hearts of th« poor souls 


who have come to rely on the opening of 
those hospitable doors for their means of 
livelihood | 


As the season in town grows shorter the suf- 
f the protégée increases in direct ratio. 


While an individual Ten cannot of course 
cope with this problem, each can do a little 
to lessen the suffering. Fresh-air funds, 
summer homes, and vacation societies are 
doing noble work, and an annual subscrip- 
tion to one, or all, brings its own reward. 
For twenty-five dollars a vacation society 
will send two people into the country for 


tw weeks 
Ticket 


cieties 


with all travelling expenses paid 
bought from these so 
for short daily trips to the different 
resorts near large cities, while a day in any 
park can be obtained for a family at a tri- 
fling expense. These societies have agents 
ilways at their posts, and leave 
town with if they have 
ntrusted both money and prot gée to their 
friendly keeping. Five dollars a week will 

board in most of the summer homes 
for working-girls. Still, here comes in the 
question of individual responsibility. In 
many country towns where the members of 
the Ten pass the 


rounded with glorious old 


s can also be 


a Ten can 


i clear conscience 


secure 


summers are houses sur- 
orchards and gar 

The mistress of 
the house, if country born and bred, is apt 
to be a good practical housekeeper, with 
ability and economical virtues. 
Living with her for even a few weeks would 
be a liberal education to the city girl On 
the other hand, the five dollars a week 

board-money "’ may prove most acceptable 
to a deserving home-maker who may need 
help, too, against a rainy day, or the payment 
of some unusual household expense. 

It is sometimes hard for girls to realize 
how intensely tired people long to get away 
from old 


sation, as well 


dens bright with flowers 


executive 


issociations, old topics of conver 
is from old employments 
lhe working-gir! may long for an unlabelled 
vacation among people who never served in 
shops, where for at least two weeks she will 
hear something besides the old familiar gossip 
of her Advanced students of so- 
cial problems unite in declaring that girls 
trained in institutions make excellent house- 
maids and laundresses, but cannot be trusted 
as nurses of children; for while the training 
in a large body gives them orderly habits, it 
dormant their affections and their 
womanly, motherly instincts. In view of 
the general tendency to leave the home and 
scek personal advancement outside the fam 
ily life, the Ten will render truest service by 
giving, whenever possible, to every protégée 
the opportunity of learning domestic routine 
and the value of ‘‘ the happiness that lies in 
family affection, self-control, and trifling 
every-day acts of unselfishness 

rhere is an old saying which declares that 
good unshared is good unblessed. So with 
the enjoyment of the beauty of woods and 
fields, the highest joy comes in sharing it 
with others. It is impossible to estimate the 
happiness that flowers bring to squalid city 
streets, The cost and risk of transportation 
are not great, and part of the income of the 
Ten is well invested in this work 

Wild flowers are eagerly welcomed by 
children, who instinctively claim by right 
of dower clovers buttercups and daisies. 
Grape-baskets or the wooden dishes used by 
grocers are casily filled with moss and grow 
ing ferns, and carry a most welcome hint of 
the fragrance of the woods to the scorching 
tenements. Branches of budding fruit trees 
will blossom if placed in jars filled with wa- 
ter, and keep fresh for days, and nothing 
gives the children more pleasure than bunch 
es of cattails or pussy willows 

Sometimes in caring for the absolutely 
destitute the just claims of those who need 
help, quite as much as people labelled ob 
jects for charity, are overlooked Dress 
makers and other working-women complain 
bitterly of the fact that thoughtless employ- 
ers leave the city for the summer without 
settling their accounts. To complain means 
loss of custom, and to accept the situation 
means an expensive bill at the grocer’s or 
butcher's, or, at best, the loss of their own 
vacations. False economy often leads a girl 
to do sewing which the sempstress needs to 
tide her over the summer, and it is an open 
question which is the higher service, the 
employment of the city laundress at some 
personal inconvenience or the giving of a 
check to the Fresh-air Fund 
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OT ONE STRIP OF SOUND 
melon rind should be thrown away. 
Instead, as it accrues pack it down in 

brine to await a convenient season of trans- 
formation. Make the brine strong enough to 
float an egg; boil, and skim well, and pour, 
when cool, into a wide -mouthed earthen 
crock with nearly straight sides. Have a 
wooden cover that will go just inside the 
jar. By weighting it lightly you can keep 
the rind all in pickle, and save every piece 
of it 

Cut it into strips of convenient width, four 
inches long. Pare off the green outer skin 
and all the soft inner part. This will leave 
the rind proper a little more than half an 
inch thick. As the jar fills up add fresh 
brine. If there is mould on top it is well to 
drain off the first and boil it with the fresh, 
skimming it very clean. 

From the pickled rind you can make very 
many good things. The very best of them 
is citron—citron quite putting out of court 
any you can buy in the shops. Well crys- 
tallized after preserving it makes the finest 
sort of confection for dessert. 


Citron.—Wash the salt rind well in clear 
water and soak it for three days, changing 
the water every day. If not perfectly fresh, 
soak another day. Weigh the rind. For 
each pound of it allow a pound and a half of 
sugar, one ounce of race- ginger, and the 
strained juice of two lemons. Dissolve alum 
the size of a marble in a gallon of boiling 
water, and scald the rind in it for fifteen 
minutes. Skim out, and wash in cold wa 
ter. 

Bruise the ginger very well,and pour upon 
it enough boiling water to fully cover the 
citron. Let it stand where it will keep hot 
for two hours; then strain into your pre 
serving-kettle, put in the rind, and cook till 
a fork will pierce it easily. If fresh grape 
leaves are handy keep the rind covered with 
them while cooking—they give a delicately 
beautiful green tinge. Lay’ them over the 
top, and turn a plate upside down upon 
them. Skim out the rind when tender, and 
lay it on flat dishes to cool. Strain the gin 
ger tea, skim it well, and add to it the sugar, 
a cupful at a time, stirring so it will dissolve 
without scorching. When it is boiling brisk 
ly put in the lemon juice, also the yellow 


peel of the lemons cut in thin curls. Cook 
briskly, skimming well, until the syrup 
threads between thumb and finger. Put in 


the rind, and cook gently until it is cleat 
It should take about 
three hours. If the syrup gets too low fill 
up the kettle, a little at a time, with fresh 
ginger tea. The rind ought to be translu 
cent, of a pale green color, and the syrup 
almost as rich as honey. Skim out the cit 
ron, and arrange it prettily in thin clear 
glass jars. Put the lemon peel curls where 
they will show through. Let the syrup cool 
to about blood - heat, and fill up the jars 
with it. 

To crystallize citron*lay it thinly over a 
dish, cook the syrup a little thicker, and 
pour it over the rind. Leave it untouched 
a week ; then take out the rind—which ought 


| to be covered with sugar crystals like rock 
| candy in miniature—drain it, sprinkle with 


coarsely pounded Jump sugar, and dry in a 
warm, not hot, oven. When dry pack it 
away in tight tin boxes lined with oiled 
paper, with layers of rough white paper 
placed between. 


Sweet Pickle.—Freshen the rind as for cit 
ron, and boil for ten minutes in alum water 
Wash well in fresh water; then stick two or 
three cloves in each piece of rind. Pack 
them down in a stone jar, strewing mace, 
grated nutmeg, shred cinnamon, whole all 
spice, and white pepper sparingly between 
the layers. For each pound of rind take 
three-quarters of a pound of sugar and half 
a pint of vinegar. Boil them together about 
one minute, skim well, and pour over the 


| rind. 


Let stand until next day, drain off, and 
boil again; then pour over the rind. Do this 
three times. The fourth morning put rind 
and all into the kettle, and cook for half an 
hour; take care not to scorch it, nor to stir it 
enough to break it. Put it into jars while 
hot, break a very small pod of dry cayenne 
pepper on top of each, cover with brandied 
paper, and seal. 

Another way is to scald the rind, after 
freshening, in plain vinegar until tender; 
then pack down in a jar with spices and 
sugar—a half-pound to the pound of rind 
Then bring fresh vinegar to scalding, not 
boiling, heat, and pour over the rind, taking 
care that it comes two inches above the top 
of it. 


Sour Pickle.—Freshen a melon rind, seald 
in vinegar, skim out, and let get perfectly 
cold. Pack down in jars, strewing between 
a mixed seasoning, proportioned thus: table- 
spoonful white mustard seed (whole), table- 
spoonful celery seed, half table - spoonful 
each of ground ginger, cloves, allspice, black 
pepper, and cayenne pepper, one nutmeg 
grated, two blades of mace, half ounce tur- 
meric powder, and two table-spoonfuls good 
brown sugar. Cover well with cold cider 
vinegar. Fit for use in a week. 
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| a‘* system of plumbing?” 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


A KINDERGARTEN 


IN SANITATION. 





HE MAJORITY OF WOMEN KNOW 
T as little of the proper way iv which a 
house should be plumbed as they do of 

the construction of a steam-engine; and al- 


though it is indispensable to the health and | 


happiness of her household, she relegates it to 
the realm of the weird incomprehensible, 
and expects that the man of the house will 
attend to it, whereas he is often as ignorant 
of the proper planning of the work and as to 
whether it has been faithfully done as her- 
self. In order to enlighten these timid 
ignoramesses and rouse them to a proper 
sense of their responsibility, we propose to 
begin at the beginning, and hold a kinder- 
garten class in house-plumbing. 

The pivotal point on which turns the great 
value of the newly discovered antitoxines is 
the fact that no creature can continue to ex- 
ist surrounded by its own secretions, hence 
the imperative necessity for removing from 
the dwelling all effete animal wastes. 

Q. How is a house to be rid of matters 
that destroy health and life? Ans. There 


which shall be adequate to the instant re- 
moval of all animal wastes, of all liquid and 
semi-liquid waste matter, and the perfect 
oxidation and constant dilution of the air 
contained in the pipes. (W. P. Gerhard.) 
Our kindergarten class will need to study a 
few definitions before they can fully under- 
stand the subject, as several words indispen- 
sable in the study are often confounded. 
Q. What is a sewer? Ans, It is'an under- 
ground passage for the conveyance of waste 





How can the plumbing be best concealed? 
Ans. It should not be concealed at all. If 
you are not able to afford nickel-plating on 
pipes, never mind, a simple coat of paint 
will do, or even good lead and iron need not 
be ashamed of themselves; but if it is im- 
possible to let it all be visible, have boards 
held by simple screws over the few unavoid- 
ably concealed pipes. On no account allow 
the soil-pipe to be buried beneath the cellar 
floor. Let it be in plain sight, supported on 
pillars of brick or suspended by hangers 
from above. This soil-pipe should be of 
iron, and now the health boards of many 
cities require the iron-pipe to be continued 
to its entrance into the sewer. It is a mis- 
take to have these pipes too large. Sluggish 
ness of action is the consequence of excess 
of surface—the greater the hydraulic pres- 
sure the greater the velocity. @. Must the 
soil-pipe be trapped? Ans. Most certainly. 
It is the principal defence against disagreeable 
odors and gases from the street; and there 


| also should be just inside the house-wall a 
must be a perfect system of house-drainage | 


Y branch with a movable cover, to allow of 


| driving out any obstruction that may have 
| found its way into the pipe; for jt is a mourn- 


ful fact that people wi// be careless. The 


| air-inlet is comparatively a modern discov- 


| selves. 


ery; it is just as necessary as a constant 
supply of water, by it fresh air is always 
“ flushing ” the pipes, thereby oxidizing and 
disinfecting the inside of the pipes them- 
Q. What is the syphonage of traps? 


| Ans. The sweeping out of the ‘‘seal” of a 


of all kinds, and fluid or half-fluid refuse | 


emptied into it by smaller drains from 
houses, factories, or streets. Q. fhat is 
sewerage? Ans, It isasystem of sewers or 
subterranean conduits, and the word refers 
only to these works or constructions. Q. 
What is sewage? Ans, It is the material 
which is, or may be, conveyed in the sewers, 
@%. Whatisatrap? Ans. A trap is a con- 
trivance attached to a waste-pipe, intended 
to be automatically filled with water, so as 
injurious matters. Q. What is the object of 
Ans. Todistribute 
the water-supply to those points where it is 
needed for use. 

The ideal sewers would be conduits, per 
fectly smooth inside, large enough, and hav- 
ing a fall from the highest level sufficient to 
carry off ull wastes. In old cities they are 
far from being such, having been construct- 
ed piecemeal, and not in accordance with any 
carefully projected plan; but in the new 


be criticised; but as they are under muni- 
cipal control, women can have little active 
interest in them, beyond such intelligent un 


sort of complaint when things go wrong. In 
the matter of house - drainage, ‘‘ woman’s 
sphere” begins where the service-pipe for 
water and the house-drain enter the street 
mains, and, so far as sanitary plumbing 
goes, where it ends at the top of the highest 
ventilating-pipe above the roof. 

Let us suppose that a prosperous city- 
dweller is about to build a house, and that 
his wife has resolved that she will under- 
stand and do all that she can to make a per- 
fectly healthful house. . Soshe says: QY. How 
ought the plumbing to be arranged? Ans. 
As far as possible place that in one story 
above that of another so that the waste 
pipes will have to traverse the shortest 
possible distance to reach the soil-pipe, and, 
if possible, arrange it so that it will be in 
proximity to a constantly warmed chimney. 
This will be an effectual way of creating an 
upward draught in the ventilating- pipes, 
and in country houses will insure against 
frost and the constant expense and annoy- 
ance of repairs. The latest treatise by a 
practical plumber teaches how to locate the 
hot-water boiler in the cellar beneath the 
range. Q. Is it necessary that every fixture 
should have a trap? Yes. There is 
danger always of gases from the general 
sewer making their way into 
through unguarded pipes, and 
and waste pipes soon 
from greasy and adhesive matters that must 
inevilably decompose, and in so doing must 
generate gases,and these can only be shut 
off by an efficient trap. @Q. What is the best 
kind of trap? Ans. After thousands of ex- 
periments it is conceded that the simple 8 
trap is best when accompanied by the ** back 
air” ventilating-pipe. In fact, as knowledge 
increases the fixtures and processes tend more 
and more to simplicity. The object of the 
8 trap is to maintain the *‘ seal ”—7.e., it con 
tains water at its lowest bend which effectu- 


Ans 


houses 


the 


soil 


| ally shuts off foul gases and evil odors, . 





trap by suction, when a large body of water 
from a fixture higher up on the same stack 
rushes past it. The remedy is in air-pipes that 
are attached to the upper curve of the trap 
and enter a pipe that passes upward and out 
at the roof, and that is much more efficient 
if enlarged somewhat at its upper extremity. 


| The space here is too limited to go into the 


discussion of the relative merits of the ma 
terial of pipes and the style of fixtures to 
be used, and we cannot advise what steps to 
take to insure perfect work. We speak ad 
visedly of perfect work. 
answer for the perfectly plumbed house, and 
the wise woman will insist on having it 


| thoroughly tested before she begins to live 


in the perfectly plumbed house, where, in the 
words of Mr. Gerhard, ‘‘ by completely remov 
ing as speedily as possible all waste matters 
trom the dwelling, by pipes thoroughly and 
tightly jointed, and by a sufficient dilution of 
the air in these pipes with oxygen, the danger 
of infection arising from defective drainage 


| and plumbing may be reduced to a minimum.” 
cities of the West they often leave little to 


If it has been necessary to conceal any of | 


the plumbing, have a diagram of the pipes 


made while the work is in progress, so as to 


| save time and expense if a leakage should oc- 
derstanding as to be able to make the right: | 


cur, for the best of pipes will grow old and the 
most faithfully made joints will occasionally 
give way, and even iron pipes will rust out. 
The new houses built since the people were 
roused on sanitary subjects, and since strin 
gent laws have been enacted, are compara- 
tively safe, but there is a class of houses that 
should not be rented nor occupied without 
thorough examination. Many of them were 


| built for elegant residences, and the best 


| the 
acquire a coating | 


knowledge of the time—which now seems | 
like dense ignorance—was brought to bear | 


in their construction; but they are full of de 
fects, the march of ‘* business” bas elbowed 
them out as elegant-homes, and they are 
given over to boarding-house occupancy— 
here will be found brick or broken vitrified- 
pipe drains, untrapped fixtures, and horrors 
indescribable hidden away behind ceilings 
and panelling. 

It is now said that more than thirty thou 
sand girls have graduated from our colleges, 
and they are applying themselves to the study 
of home-making and protecting the house 
hold. Here they can bring to bear their 
‘hydraulics and hydrostatics” to some put 
pose. Asaidsin all the minutie of plumbing 
they can refer to a little fifty-cent manual, 
Hand-book of Sanitary Information, by Roger 
8. Tracy, the accomplished Sanitary Inspec- 
tor of the New York Health Department, or 
more extended work, Drainage and 
Sewerage of Dwellings, by William Paul Ger- 


| hard 


| when open. 


| glass, and hang it up in the bath-room. 


| 


Care should be taken that the ventilating- 
pipes do not end so that their emanations 
will be blown 
Carry them higher, if need be; 
also have your plumber show you where the 
right shut-off is, to turn in case of accident, 
as these will occur in the most vigilantly 
watched houses. Frame this, back to back 
with the diagram of the hidden work, in clear 
It 
will prevent much destructive flooding. 

H. M. PLunkerr 
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Elizabeth, Empress of Austria, is one 
of the most picturesque and at the 
same time one of the most completely 
misunderstood figures in modern 
European history. This book is the 
story of her life, written by a lady of 
her court, an intimate personal friend, 
one of the very few to whom this re- 
markable woman ever really opened 
her heart. 

The book has been purely a “ labor 
of love,’’ and the sole object of its 
author was to clear away the existing 
misunderstandings in regard to the 
Empress’s character. She has achieved 
her object but has also achieved much 
more. ‘‘She has written,’’ says Miss 
Gilder, editor of The Critic, ‘* one of the 
most readable volumes that has come 
to my desk in many a long day.”’ 
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DRESS | 
Bazan are requested to send in their i 
anewere are needed | 
spondence, and regrets that 
An Ovn Sunsonteen.—The best thing for you to bay 
wr 1 r gray camel's-hair serge in 
joality, or a pretty cashmere—the cam- 
at fnal myer than the cashmere 
Have i gor skirt, trimming it with 
" eamee meate Make the skirt rather 
bh» ene to cut off a ekirt than to add 
H vivint 1 basque in the back, or, if 
ry # ea round waist with a jacket- 
n “ vlieck satin revers and a 
lor, either satin or Liberty silk 
k Ww not wear ao we os the satin Put 
. is the edyve of the revera, and 
I black # n stock-collar that you can wear with 
er Hiare, and wear a white bow at the 
rat H the sleeves medium size—decidedly 
an those of inet yen with some fulness at 
p nted fe of b ack eatin 
My Kn. DB You car ive silk in the top of the 
wale AD ted or a rounded yoke effect, and you 
an trim the at ’ f the gown around the yoke 
ra  passementerie This style of 
. ry «mart at present, although not abso 
« it has been worn all winte I cannot 
ne » the ekirt mach trimmed I should 
" f the ne renlar shapes, bell shape 
n the back it the sides, as you prefer. In 
Ft wnie the way I have menthmed, you 
vill fined that the fulness w uke away the flat look 
t ! If ke the pattern to which 
ef , un use | The edgee are left rough; | 
enongt hey are cut ont with the cloth, you 
mee, at the ire stitched down on to the material 
The cord makes it a little too heavy You can have 
your jack medium length; do not have it too long 
* th sn ¢ suitable for the antaumn than for 
he #j ig You moet have the ekirt made long: 
walk wre are made long now. Line it with 
hangeable taffeta «ilk in yellow; the contrast is 
ry goo I have not seen or heard of bnatles being 
I do not think it would be possible with the 
eut etyle of ek You will find that the new 
kirt, with heavy linings and stiffening, is 
finitely ghter than the ekirte were a year ago. 


Mew L. BOB. In Bazan No. 6, on page 112%, you will 


wia nul strat for the gown you wish 


ow folds of the same material, 
mods of braid. or the oarrow gathered ribbon trim- 


look w m your skirt. You shonld have 

ous 00 me effect of skirt like the over-skirt, or elee 
ilar effect fastened at the left side, with 

mining put on in such a way as to relieve the 


bere oke Make the waist of this gown with a yoke 


In Baza No. § there are one or two pretty waists 
wih yokes. Pat the yoke of white lace over white 
es you want your gown for hard wear, in 

ase a yok f tucked silk would be best 
Lantaan we PLC. FP For the gown of which you 


san I whould advise asin 


g the exirt pattern 
of th nuns'-veiling costume on page 901 in Bazar 


Nu. 16 “uw find your skirt more gracefal if 
you do not have quite so severe a straight line around 
fourt This skirt is better when it is modified a 
making the lines more carved. Do not put 

he flouwnce across the front breadth. The waist I 
should advise taking from another design The fancy 
« t-walet In the same number of the Bazagz will be 
attractive for your gown, bat I sheald trim it with 
ck instead of with the white ueed in the ilinstra- 
It wou ve beet if vou could flod sume costume 


with square yoke let in in from and a fichu draped 

from the shoulders, of at across the buet, is 
slways soft and pretty in euch material as yours. A 
straw toque trimmed with black tulle and jet, the 
i " selfa blue straw, with light blae forget-me-nots 


for trimm . will make a very emart hat to wear with 
this costam If you cannot match the bine, you 
hav s black hat with the tulle in bine Au 
" white ehirt-walet will be best with your gown, 
a I should advice baying a walking hat for that 
mwa black trimmed with bunches of violets or 
white gardenina. Gold and silver evade and link bat- 
wed, if possible, more than ever thie year. 

You would better have wh collars for shirt-waiet 


The piqué enite are very much the fuehion, and are 


considered quite emart enough for charch wear if 
they are well made You will find it much the best 
p » bay an India silk shirt-waiset to pat ander the 
piq cont you net possibly wear a piqué waist 
mider a pigqnué coat There is considerable difference 
f opinion as to whether the black-atitched or the 
white-atitched gloves are the best for calling gloves 
lhe all white are rtainly rather emarter, but the 


white ones etitcher 


with black look very well with 


oth eulte 


KT. P Before yo 


n your gown, try an accordion-pleated skirt of white 


1 decide what color you will have 


ne " tlie under the lace. This will give a licht 

und hold the skirt out. The idea now is to 
h the skirts very clinging, and yet flaring at the 
(ene You would better pat ribbon or jet on the 
wnat nd you « d make your gown much emarter 
by patting a narrow pointed yoke of jet at the top of 
the #k ! iieo a very short yoke of jet on the 
wales thie for the high waist The low waist you 
ca im with roMes across the front—not on the 


back The backs of low-cut waists have no trimming 
at all, except a emall roche to fnish them across the 
shonkiers 


I think you w find the five-gored skirt 


veut with the material you have on hawd: try it firat 


nh paper A great deal of trouble is often nvoided, 


sand mach good material saved by taking time firet to 


eut out the shape of the et in paper or some cheap 
trois 

Mar I do not think you wi ke a colored silk 
jacket with a white piqué ekirt. The colored silk 


walets are all right with the skirts, bat I think you will 


find the jacket a mistake. You would much better 
bay the colored piqaé coat with the silk front. The 
hat you epesk of you could wear perfectly well with 
the entire piqné gown Do not for a moment think 
of trying to match the trimming of the hat and jacket. 
lay he hat all black with some touch of coler, bat 


do net try to carry out any color scheme like that in a 
piqneé. for you will certainly be disappointed. 


| 





HARPER’S BAZAR 


The Test of Time. %e 


A recent canvass of the United States 
found 216,000 family sewing-machines 
of all kinds that had been in use from 15 to 
48 years ; more than one-half of them were 
Singers, and 2,000 of these Singers had 
done good service during 40 years and more. 
A SINGER WILL OUTWEAR ANY 
OTHER KIND. 


Sold on Instalments. You can try one Free. 
id machines taken in exchange. 


MADE AND SOLD ONLY BY 
THE SINGER MANUFACTURING CO. 
Offices in Every City in the World. 
































RECENT FICTION 





A Novel by HENRIETTA 


ESPIRITU SANT DANA SKINNER 


The scene of this notable work of fiction is laid in Paris, and the chief 
characters are two brothers who are celebrated singers, baritone and tenor 
respectively, in the Paris Opéra. 


Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25 
An Historical Novel by 


THE CAPSINA E. F. BENSON 


The stirring times which took place in Greece during the Greek War of 
Independence, in 1820-1821, are pictured in a graphic and vital way by 
Mr. Benson. 
Iiustrated 
A Novel by 


RAGGED LADY _ yv.b.nowns 


A new novel by Mr. Howells is always a welcome event in the world of 
letters, and “ Ragged Lady” fully sustains his brilliant reputation. 


lilustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 75 


THE OPEN QUESTION #20222 


Temperaments, 
By ELIZABETH ROBINS (C. E. Raimond) 
It would not surprise us if this proved to be the novel of the season. One 
is much struck by the author's penetration of detail and clever style. It 
is a book which makes a reputation.—Pal/ Mall Gazette, London. 


Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 50 
Short Stories by 


SHO RT RATIONS WILLISTON FISH 


A collection of clever and charming sketches of American army life at 
West Point and in garrison in a Minnesota fort. 


Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25 


AN INCIDEN 2 i & Other Happenings 
Short Stories by SARAH BARNWELL ELLIOTT 


This is a collection of short stories which treat of Southern life since the war. 
Iilustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25 


THE RIVER SYNDICATE 


Short Stories by» CHARLES E. CARRYL 
“The River Syndicate" contains seven entertaining stories by the well- 
known author of “ Davy and the Goblin.” 


Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25 


Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 50 











HARPER & BROTHERS 
Publishers, New York and London 

















Vor. XXXII, No. 12 


|THE HOUSEHOLD 


Correspondents of the Bazan are requested to send in thei: 
questions at least three weeks before the anewers are needed. 

The Bazam has a very large correspondence. and regrets that 

it cannot answer any letters by mail. 

A. B. C.—The plans for your private apartment 
which you have submitted promise well. Next to 
living In a tower, which has always seemed to me to 
be one of the best places in the world to live, with the 
sky and air on every side, your plan holds out the 
greatest attraction. You, too, have sun and air on 
almost every side. 

As you live so near a hotel, and are, I fancy, in some 
way connected with its management, the first thing I 
should counsel you to do would be to have no point of 
similarity between your house and anything in the 
hotel. Keep the two places as distinct as a man keeps 
his business and domestic life. Avoid little scrappy 
things that people bring for their summer parlors. If 
you happen to be a favorite with your husband's 
guests, you may be as much a victim of their kindness 
as a clergyman's wife is of that of the congregation, 
Without sacrificing gratitude and appreciation, and 
certainly without ever harting the feelings of any 
friend, be firm in not permitting your rooms to be de- 
etroyed by little bits of this and that which people 
may send you. A room can be destroyed by kindness 
quite as readily as some persons. Therefore, if a vase 
or a picture or a table-cover is out of key with the rest 
of your apartment, have the moral courage to keep it 
away. 

You ask me if twelve feet is too high for your ceil- 
ings. It all depends upon the other dimensions of 
your room. Green of the proper shade—one that is 
dark and does not shine, and has a little yellow in it 
would be the best color for your sunny room. The 


| ceiling, however, must not be white, unless, of course, 
| your wood-work is white. But you say that your 


wood is cypress; do you mean yellow, white, black, or 
red? Kalsomine your ceilings in both rooms, there- 
fore, withont regard to your wood-work, and take np 
the faintest suggestion of green for the parlor, and 
mix it with your kalsomine. If you prefer to paper 
your ceiling, have the paper very light cream or a 
faint yellow, and inconspicuous in figure, though 1 
should advise the kaleomine. In your dining-room 
let the ceiling take up the rose tones. A frieze is al 
ways a delicate matter. Do not have one unless you 
are convinced of its beauty and of its really harmo 
nizing with your walls. It ought to be at least twenty- 
four to thirty inches deep. Let no one impose a 
narrow friezeon you. Have all the window-shades of 
your honse alike, and have all your fine curtains the 
same. Avoid wool in that damp climate, as you would 
a pestilence. In your dining-room a rose tone, such 


| a8 you suggest, will be pretty — otherwise a yellow 


There are ever so many things to do with the two feet 
between the shelf and the ceiling. You can carry 
your ceiling down and stencil quaint old English mot- 
toes there, and decorate your shelves with your best 
old blue china. 

I hope by fancy glass that you do not mean cheap 
glass of many colors. A plain leaded glass is prettier 
than anything else, unless you can have a stained 
glass that is really beautiful. I like the idea of your 
window-seats, Have awnings in your windows, and 
window-boxes with flowering plants. They add a 
tonch of great refinement. 

Use as many cottons and wash materials as possible 
for the summer, and keep an entirely distinct set of 
draperies and furniture-coverings for winter. De- 
sirable as this would be in any climate, in yours it be- 
comes imperative 


Amuttion.—Can you not make a specialty of mak- 
ing children’s clothing ? 


Curtatns.—I think yon conld hardly do better than 
to renew your dotted muslin. Of all the cheap mus- 
line it is the most sativfactory, and it looks best after 
washing. Moreover, in a so-called country house like 
yours, with a preponderance of green in your sur- 
roundings, the white of a dotted-mauslin curtain is sel- 
dom too glaring. There are other muslins which are 
pretty, and there are soft sleazy materials os wel! with 
figures; but the manufacturers are apt to run out of 
special assortments, and unless by good fortune you 
happen to wn across some that exactly suite your 
purpose, you will have to content yourself with what 
the market afford-. Be careful, however, if you do 
not get the dotted muslin, not to run to blaes or to 


| big flowers and figures, or yet to an ugly Madras. To 


my mind, a window-drapery ought always to suggest 
absolute cleanliness, and the possibility of as many 
washings as the exigencies of the neighborhood re- 
quire. 

Your cherry curtain-rods would naturally be too 
heavy for any muslin, unless the curtains were long 
and draped over it. The brars rod is preferable. It 
can easily be managed, and the question of which side 
it forces your brown holland shade to fall need hardly 
enter into consideration. You must run your brars 
rod through a tuck near the top of your curtain, leav- 
ing an inch and a balf of material above the tuck, so 

| that a little heading is formed. 

| 
Ienonanok.—If you will consult the hack numbers of 
| your Bazan, you will find under the date of May 2, 1896, 
the first of a series of articles by Mrs. Van de Water on 
farnishing a flat. I could add little or nothing of any 
practical value to what she has se admirably said 
Bat, on my own account, there are two or three things 
which I would like to say to you as a new beginuer 
| and one who interests me greatly. 

There are so many limitations in a flat, that you will 
| find it harder to express the true quality of home and 
to preserve intact the traditions of ite several de- 
partments, than you would were you to move into a 
house. Of necessity you will be crowded. The pres- 
ence of a single hall, instead of the three of ordinary 
houses, will make it hard for you to keep your parlor, 
your kitchen, and your bedroom life distinct You 
may want to cheat yourself into thinking that, since 
your bedroom is crowded, your bureau, especially if 
it be prettily appointed, may be kept in the parlor 
You may abuse your dining-room in some other way. 
Against these desecrations I want to counsel you. It 
will be worth your while, believe me, to pay some heed 
to this counsel. For if you can preserve the strict 
proprieties in the ordering of your life in any ordinary 
flat, rid yourself of confusion, and express refinement, 
keeping each department of your honsehold distinct 
and intact, and all this while dispensing hospitality 
and creating comfort. If you can do all this, 1 say, 
you will to my mind be doing what deserves both 
credit and esteem. 
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Stern Bros 


are now showing in their 


Ladies’ 
Cloak Dep’ts 


their first importations of 
Spring and Summer 
Wraps & Capes 
Bolero, Blazer 

and Eton Coats, 


Driving, Golf and 
Traveling Garments 
At Very 


Attractive Prices 
West 23d St., N.Y. 


Pee ere? oF ar er er ear er er ee eee wrurerer 


“Beauty, Wear, and Fit” | 











“The skirt- fitting curve of beauty” 


No other binding can wear half so long, 
and no other binding is half so handsome ; 
and it fits, for the natural curve makes it 
fit It is the threefold climax of beauty, 
wear, and fit The good ready-made 2 
skirts are bound with it, for they don't ¢ 
put almost everlasting binding on cheap 5 
quick-out-wearing skirts : 


‘ 


” If it’s bound with it, it’s a good skirt’’$ 


: “S He M.” Bias Brush 
: Edge Skirt Binding 





J 
; 
. Be sure that “S.11. @ M.” is stamped on back. 
2 26 shades. If your dealer hasn't it, drop a postal 
» to S. H.@ M. Co., Box 6, Station A, New York. 
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Ladies’ Furnishings 


Paris Lingerie, Peignoirs, Matinées, 
Silk Petticoats, Waists. 


Infants’ Wear. 


| prose literature. 


| are ‘‘ Spain, 


| tour luxuriously, 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


CLUB WOMEN AND CLUB WORK 





HE ALPHA CLUB OF BLACK- 

stone, Massachusetts, is another of 

the many village — throughout 

the country which, beginning as a 

literary society, speedily branches 
out into civic work. 

Organized in 1896, with twenty charter 
members, it quickly grew to its present 
limit—sixty. Three villages are represented 
in the club, the common meeting place being 
Blackstone —the town proper. The pro- 


| gramme for the year is one that is to be com- 


mended to other similar clubs, as it is of a 
varied and miscellaneous character. The 
club in a small place needs perhaps more 
than those in larger centres the impetus 
gained from many lines of thought. Two 
lectures are counted in this year—one on the 
Consumers’ League, by Miss Howes, pres- 
ident of the Massachusetts Consumers’ 
League; and a second on Iceland, and its 
Other subjects allotted to 
some of the other meetings through the year 
its National Traits and Cus- 
toms,” “Africa and some of its Curious 
People,” ‘‘ Noted American Writers,” “* Lead- 
ing Educators and their Methods,” ‘* Women 
in Music,” “Scientific Home Culture,” 
‘The Destruction of our Wild Birds,” ** Pic- 
tures of the Past,” and ‘‘ Our Native Trees 
and Shrubs.” 

The civic work of the club started in the 
placing of a drinking-fountain for man and 
beast In a central location, to be followed 
by such town-improvement measures as 
sugges! Jhemselves. The president of the 
club, Mrs. Lucy A. Welch, was also its in- 
spiration, and the flourishing growth of the 
organization is largely due to her efficient 
zeal. Other officers of the club are—vice- 
presidents, Mrs. A. B. White, Mrs. Bertha 
Bigelow ; secretary, Mrs. A. E. Walden; 
treasurer, Mrs. M. M. Chase. Besides these 
there is a board of six directors; a reception, 
musical, and club-tea committee. The Alpha 
Club is a member of the State federation. 


T THE ANNUAL MEETING IN | 
November of the Pennsylvania State 


Federation a resolution was unani- 
mously passed authorizing the formation of 
a Federation Travelling Club. A committee 
of three was formed, made up of Mrs. E. B. 
Rice, 407 East Broad Street, Chester, Penn- 
sylvania; Mrs, Charles Bassett, Box 391, 
Sewickley, Pennsylvania; and Mrs. Jessie 
R. Little, 328 Manhantongo Street, Potts 
ville, Pennsylvania. A circular, signed by 
this committee and approved by Mrs. Brock, 
president of the federation, has been sent to 
the presidents of other State federations, 
setting forth the purposes of the travelling 
club. This is primarily to arrange tours 
ubroad during the exposition year, and is 
rather the outgrowth of the successful co- 


| operative travelling undertaken last June 


on the trip to Denver. Every club woman 
who went on one of the federation specials 
found that she had the maximum of comfort 
and luxury at the minimum of expense and 
care. It is felt that the various public 
tours now conducted are either too expen- 
sive for many club women, or, if low priced, 
conducted on plans of economy and also of 
journeying that are not altogether satisfac- 
tory. The Federation Travelling Club aims 
to secure the advantages of all and the dis- 
advantages of none. 

It is announced by the committee that club 
women will have an opportunity to make the 
moderately, or economi 
cally, 


| $762, according to the character of the ac- | 
commodations, the route selected, and the 


Handmade Dresses, Long Coats, 


Guimpes. 


Special Importations Now Open. 


Droadvay AG 194 ot 


NEW YORK. 


_RIDLEY’s | 
FASHION MAGAZINE 


Spring and Summer Number—1899 


Profusely Illustrated. 
Quoting lowest New York City prices in 


MIiLiiGLiinnt RY 


Dress and Fancy Goods. 
Sent FREE on receipt of name and address. 


EDWD. RIDLEY & SONS 


ati, to" 3 ots’ 321 GRAND § New York City 


H SHOP PI N and business of all kinds 

in New York by aladyof 

experience, er pod taste, &c., without charge. Circular 
erences. ISS A. BON dD, 66 Lexington Ave., N.Y. 


ARPER’S thoroughly revised 
and classified, will 
be sent PORTRAI by mail 
to any 


address 


cen cents GATALOGU 


| circles, has been of marked value. 


number who join the club. This is a first 
attempt of the committee, but if successful, 
as it is fully expected it will be, it is only the 
beginning of travelling co-operation, which, 
it is hoped, will make possible to club 
women much enlightening journeying from 
which they are now shut off. For further 
information application may be made to any 
member of the committee. 


NE OF THE STRONG THOUGH 

young organizations of New York 

State is the Woman's Club of Leroy. 
Organized in 1896 with a charter membership 
of thirty, it has grown speedily to a list of 
ninety. From the first the club has proved 
an active force for good in the community 
Leroy is a town of possibly three thousand 
inhabitants, and this crystallization of ninety 
women, representing different churches and 
The club 
has been fortunate from the beginning in its 
founder and leading spirit, Mrs. J. F. Cleve 
land, who has also been the club’s only pres- 
ident so far. The judgment and executive 
ability of Mrs. Cleveland are equalled by her 
perception of what is needed and persistence 
in persuading her co-workers to accomplish 
it. In her work, too, Mrs. Cleveland has 
been most ably seconded by the vice-presi- 
dent, Mrs. E. H. Shepherd. With efficient 
leaders and good material, success is bound 
to be written after a club, and the measure 
obtained by the Leroy organization is large 
and full. The club is f-derated in the State 
ae ation, and is a member, too, of the 
New York Household Economic Associa- 
tion, Mrs. Cleveland being the county chair- 
man of that society. Businesslike proceed. 











the cost varying between $268 and | 


ings and a democratic spirit characterize the 
work of the club. The meetings are held 
weekly on Monday afternoons. The first 
work of the club was devoted to American 
History, that of the current year concluding 
a two years’ course of English history, litera- 
ture, and art. Every fourth meeting in the 
year is set apart for the study of household 
economics, and a parliamentary drill con- 
ducted by one of the members, Mrs. E. L. 
Stone. During the late Cuban distress the 
club rallied quickly to the needs of the occa- 
sion, and sent a large consignment of cloth- 
ing and provisions, with the very handsome 
contribution of eighty dollars in money. 
The organization has not felt the need of a 
club-house, as from its beginning it has had 
the use through the courtesy of the Oatka 
Hose Company, of the spacious and beautiful 
rooms belonging to that organization. 

Other officers of the club are Miss Alida 
M. Randall, secretary, and Mrs..Antoinette 
Chaddock, treasurer. 


HE CLUB EDITOR OF THE NE- 
x braska State Journal of Lincoln brings 

this department pleasantly to task for 
ascribing originality to the Book Club of 
Lincoln, Nebraska. The paragraph goes oa 
to state that ‘‘the fondest admirers of the 
Book Club never claimed originality for its 
scheme,” and that such clubs have existed 
for the past fifteen years. The department 
yields to this superior knowledge, making 


only the faint protest that the report of the | 


club as received seemed to indicate some- 
what different lines than those upon which 
these book clubs are usually conducted. As 
a final word, the department states its will- 
ingness to accept any pill of criticism that is 
sugar-coated as this was with these valuable 
words, *‘ that the Bazar club department is 
generally considered the best club column in 
the country.” 


HILE NEW YORK CLUB WO- 
W men are interesting themselves in 
the establishment of a State indus- 
trial school for young girls to prevent their 
needing the care of reformatory institutions, 
club women at large throughout the coun- 
try are being urged to other public action 
for their sisters. Mrs. Lowe, the president, 
has issued a circular letter to all the clubs 
of the General Federation, pointing out that 
at the last biennial meeting the organization 
passed resolutions favoring effort in behalf 
of bettering the industrial condition of wo- 
men, and calling attention to the need now 
existing for the pursuance of this effort. 
‘In the light of recent events,” says the 
circular, *‘ noticeably the discharging of all 
women employés in the service of a great 
railway system in the West and the attitude 
of labor unions toward wage-earning wo- 
men, we must plainly see that the time has 
come for united action among women for 
women.” The letter urges a careful study 
among the clubs of needs and conditions 
preparatory to a time when the powerful in- 
fluence of the federation may be employed 
in applying the remedy for the wrong. 
There seems little doubt that clubs are to be- 
come less and less egoistic and more and more 
a power for direct public good in large issues. 


HE WOMAN'S CLUB OF JACKSON- 
Ei ville, Florida, assembled recently in 
mock convention to decide upon a na- 
tional flower. Over a hundred ladies repre- 
sented delegates from the various States and 
Territories, including our new possessions, 


| and their often fraudulent credentials were 


| a bower of floral beauty. 





| had won the day. 


duly and wittily honored by a bright com- 
mittee appointed for the purpose. Ever 

delegate decorated her dress profusely with 
the flower she advocated, with the result 
that the drawing-room of the beautiful win- 
ter home of Mrs. W. W. Cummer, Jr., 
where the convention was entertained, was 
Daisies and sun- 
flowers, roses and lilies, carnations and gold- 
en-rod—these, and many more, were proudly 
worn by their devoted champions. Few 
flowers in the list failed to find one to put 
forth its claim. Even the humble pumpkin 
flower had an advocate. Speeches were 
made in support of the flowers represented, 
and when the vote was taken it was found 
that the eloquence of the golden-rod orators 


counted a fine majority. The Jacksonville 
Woman’s Club is noted for its original 
meetings, as well as for its valuable work in 
the community. This floral convention must 
stand as one of its brightest efforts. 


SOMEWHAT UNUSUAL CONDI- 
tion exists at Milwaukee, the city 
whose invitation to receive the next 
biennial meeting of the General Federation 
has been duly accepted by tie executive 
board of that organization. The woman’s 
club of the city, which is the oldest, richest, 


and probably the most influential club in | 
the community, is not a member of the | 


General or State Federation. That it will 
co-operate with the other women’s clubs of 
the city in the entertainment of the federa- 
tion in 1900 is very much to its credit, as 
well as an important factor in the success of 
the meeting. 

Mare@aret Hamiuton WELCH. 
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“When you wish the latest styles write to us.” 


Taitor-Mase Suits, $5), 


HE costumes and 

skirts which we 

make are exclusive 
in style and distinctly 
different from the ready- 
made garments. When 
wearing one of our styles 
you do not run the risk 
of meeting other ladies 
wearing garments which 
look exactly like yours. 
Vhere are hundreds of 
firms selling ready-made 
suits and skirts such as 
you see everywhere, but 
we are the only house 
making fashionable 
goods to order at mod- 
erate prices. 

Our new Spring cata- 
logue ijlustrates an ex- 
Clusive line of suits and 
skirts selected from the 
newest Paris models, 
and the materials from 
which we make our gar 
ments comprise only the 
very latest novelties 
We will mail ovr cata 
ogue /ree, together with 
a choice line of samples 
to select from, to the 
lady who wishes to dress well at moderate cost. 

Our catalogue illustrates : 
ailor-made Suits, $5 up. 

Duck, Pique and Linen Suits, $4 up. 
Duck, Pique and Linen Skirts, $3 up. 
Separate Cloth Skirts, $4 up. 
Bicycle Suits, $4 up. Bicycle Skirts, $3 up. 
Rainy-day Suits and Skirts. 

Riding Habits. Golf Suits. 

We also make finer garments and send samples of all 
grades. We pay express charges everywhere. Ii, 
when writing to us, you will mention any particular kind 
or color of samples that you desire, it will afford us 

pleasure to send you a full line of exactly what you wish 

e also have special lines of black goods and fabrics 
for second-mourning. Write to-day for catalogue and 
samples; we will send them to you, /ree, by return mail 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO., 
119 and 121 West 234 Street, New York City. 














See that your dress- 
maker uses them in 
your new waists. No 
other dress shields 
willgive the satisfac- 
tion, as none have the superior 
merits of Canfield Dress Shields. 


RELIABLY WATERPROOF. 
EASILY WASHED 


SOFT AS KID. 


and guaranteed to 





That feathery bloom | 


protect the waist 
from damage by 
perspiration. 

Insist on having 
the Canfield Dress 
Shield 


For Sale Everywhere. 
Canfield Rubber Co., 73 Warren St., N.Y. 













Nearsilky 


LININGS | 


25¢ look like silk 
and weéarbetter 


254 
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for all the Popular Machines. They are perfect, practical, 

and indispensable, supplying a long-felt want. These 
needles can be thre 

an assortment of 6 needles, 1 Bunnell Thread Carrier, 
tachment, postpaid to any address, 60 cents. State name of your 


ed with your eyes closed. We send 
and 1 at 


machine when orderin All orders receive prompt attention 
These needles for sale by the manufacturers only. 


The Self-Threading Machine Needle Co., 
888 Splizer Building, - - + TOLEDO, Ohio, 
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Why, CHILD, MUST Bt 


SAID PA, 


yo COLICKY, 
WHILK EVERY TIME HE 
’ 


rAll 


ROCKED HE 


A SPRING POEM. 
é rue Finer OF THR YEAR. 
Gap ab I that sprig has cab; 
Sood the little bees will hab, 
Add the robids id the 
Will be siggig soggs to be. 
Sood the biossobs will appear 
Od the libbse both far add dear, 
Add the daddyliods gold 
Sood will cover all the 
Sood the huckster id the street 
Will be beard id accedts sweet 
Tellig von, add tellig be, 
Of the ripe red strawberrie 
Add the truckbed with their vada, 
Filled with chairs add fryigg-pads, 
“ Abble up add dowd the way 
All the dight add all the day. 
Geditle sprig, O gedtle sprig! 
Let the gladsobe church-bells rig ; 
Let the whole glad earth rejoice 
id wad bigh uplifted voice, 
Welcobig you back agaid 
With your warbth add gedtle raid. 
"Tis a tibe of perfect bliss 
Whed wud cad live od verse like this, 
Add, as id the days of yore, 
Work this sabe old gag wudce bore 
——— 

Buster is a very appealing sort. of emall boy, buat he 
is always anxious to see and do everything that every- 
body else sees and does, ie went to 
New Haven to deliver a lectare, he could not ander- 
stand why Le should not go to New Haven likewise, 
and lecture into the bargain, altbongh he was only six 
years of age. When his father went to Europe on 
business, the only thing to console the boy was that 
he was allowed to stay home “on bosiness.” The 
climax was reached, however, the other day, when, en- 
gaged ju a difficult piece of work and bothered some- 
what by the demands of his sow, his father said, de- 
spairing y, 


tree 


wold 


times think I'll go erazy !"’ 
!" said Buster 


* J] wanter ao too! 


> 

Vocus Agent. ** It ie a great thing, sir, this 
newly invented patent corn-husking- machine which 
lam selling. It is drawh by’ two horses, and ‘will 
pick and «buck eight acres of corn in a day. Think 
of it sir! It lightens the farmer's labors, it makes the 
toll of corn-husking a mere pastime, and—" 

Jay Guaen (@ young agrieulturiat)” “Huh! I don’t 
see how! That’ere ding-blittered machine don't kiss 
the girl every time it flnds a red ear, does it?” 

Gina 


* Waal, yes,” replied a prominent citizen of Arkan- 
saw, to the query of a prospective land-purchaser, ‘‘ we 
have considerable ague yere. It hain't the pleasantest 
thing in the world, mebbe, bat it hae ite advantages 
Ww hen yo have a chill-yore shakin’ amases the baby 
an’ it eaves a right emart enim, in the couse of a year, 

the cost of rattie-boxes 


ee 
Mus. Hoenpeak looking up from her newspaper) 
** Here is a patent medicine which i# guaranteed to cure 


ye after everything else has failed.’ 

Fanwen Honnseax. “Hoh! Whatl want when I'm 
sick is a medicine that will cure me before I've tried 
everything else, an’ not one that I have to pat off tak- 
in’ tll I have waded through the whole blamed ma- 
teery meddicky without gitting relief." 

‘I've got a new dog,” said little Gerald Toppleton, 
“and it's a very fine dog too. It'* a pare Blenheim 


spaniel,” 

“Pooh! that's nothing,” anewered little Freddie 
Smithwick, contemptoously. “ Your dog is only one 
thing. Po says ‘my dog has the ears of a hound, the 
tail of a pointer, the coat of a black-and-tan, and the 
feet of a St. Bernard’; and you can just bet (warmly) 
that he has more fun in bim than the whole crowd 
put together.” 





A MISHAP. 
Olympian Jove, “ Weil, WHAT ARE YOU RAWL- 


moe anour? Wat's THE MATTER Now?” 
Cupid, © PL®asn, S18, THE EAGLE HAS ET UP 
ALL YOUR THUNDER- BOLTS. 


ARELESS FATHER. 


TO WRIGGLI 





PINCHED 


THUS AND walt! 
rHk MOUSEY'S 


UNRECORDED SPANISH STRATAGEM. 


“The newspaper correspondents, with cameras in their hata and 
pencils sticking out of their pockets like quills on a porcupine; didn’t 
get hold of everything that happened in the late cago remarked the 
Lientenant. ** There was the time the Spanish fooled the 127th vol- 
unteers, for instance." 

‘How was it, Lieutenant ?” asked somebody. 

“Why, it was the sharpest trick you ever heard of, _ simple as 
A BC... You know, the i27th is made up of men from New York 
city—all heroes, of course, but still they are accustomed to the civil 
watks of.life. And the civil walks of life, taken literally, wowstere, 
are peculiar paths. It was at San Juan. iment had 
entities to advance and lie down close among some low bushes. 
Spaniards were only a short distance infront. The firing had cei 
in that. neighborhood and all was still, Our men were in a state of 
intense though eee excitement. You could! never what 
those crafty Spaniards did. Suddenly they rang a bicycle bell, and 
followed it with a cable-car gong. The 127th jumped into the air as 
one mae. The Spaniards blazed away and. tried to take ’em on the 
wing. Of course they didn't hit a thing, because Spaniard never 
de; bat if they had been good shots they might have vera the 
whole regiment. And I wonldn’t be surprixed, if they’ d an 
vlevated-road guard to yell ‘ Siep lively !’ that they could have stam- 
peded every last man." 

A very subdued-looking boy of abont thirteen years, with a long 
scratch on his nose and an air of getieral dejection, came to his 
teacher in one of the Boston pablic schools and handed her a note 
before taking his seat and becoming deeply absorbed in his book. 
The note read as follows: 

“Muss B..—Plese excuse James. for, not being thare yeasterday. 
ae played trooant, but i gess you don't need to lick him for it, as the 
boy he played trooant with an’ him fell out, an’ the boy licked him, 
an’ a man they sassed canght him an’ licked him, an’ the driver ofa 
sled they hung on to Me ked him allso. Then his pa licked him, an’ 
I had to give him another one for sassing me for telling his pa, so 
you need not lick him until next time. I ; gess be thinks he better 
keep in school hereafter.” 

* Papa,” said Benny Bloobumper, ‘“‘why are the European coun- 
tries called powers ?”’ 

“It is a contraction from powwowers, Benny,” 


replied Mr. Bloo- 
bumper. 


BY DEAD- RECKONING. 


The t ht were hopelésely lost, and-Cape May was 
only three hours astern. But was it astern?. A fog that was not put 
down on chart or calendar had, pizzled the, helmeman, destroyed 


~% fid in the , abd generally’ muddled the whule 


pethe plan had been to make a daylight run up the coast; yet here 
was night shutting in_with thé Yausiiussand: all. ber shoul-water 
crew lost somewhere out on the broad Atlantic between America 


and Europe 

The Ca ral looked pyrticalaty, dreary.’ He wished -himgelf safely 
back behind the drog-connter, and regretted that his ability to dis- 
tingnish a jib-sheet from the main-hoom had caused hifn to be putin 
command of the hired sloop. 

After a while some ote remembered that Hobbeley, ‘who was asleep 
in the cabin, had spent a year as navdl cadet at AnnapOlis, Hobbésle ey 
pe of thee event solemnly as “the time when he‘left the navy: 

He was dragged upon deck at oiice. 

7 Hobbsley;” sald’ the Captain, impressiv ely, * “ we’ re lost. 
sure of it—we are lost.” 
“Eh?” answered Hobbeley 

“ Aud we want you to flud us. 
to know where we are, 

“How do I know? I've been asleep for two hours How can I 
tell where you've wandered i in that time? If I'd been up on deck it 
wonld be different, but— 

“ But you ought to; you" re a navigator, aint you? Can't you take 
the sun or something ?” 

“ Anything in the solar system would suit you, I suppose,” said 
Hobbsley, with fine irony. 

But he was finally goaded to declare that he could calculate the 
yacht’s position by what he called “dead-reckoning.” So a chart 
was found, and for half an hour he figured desperately. Then he 
drew some lines on the chart with a ruler. 

“T've found you?” said Hobbsley, grimly. 
how much good it is going to do you. 

“ Where are we ?" chornesed the crew. 

** You're in latitude 39, longitude 60, and that is somewhere up in 
the Blue Ridge mountains. If you don't believe it, look at the chart,” 
said Hobbsley. 

Thus did Hobbsley lose his reputation as a navigator, for the next 
morning found the Nautilus still at sea, and less-than a dozeu miles 
from her starting-point. 
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No, not exactly that; but we wan? 


* But I don’t know 
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I. Solid Comfort. 


UNCLE HIRAM’ S RAG-CARPET SLIPPERS 
IL “ Bear Tracks !" Itl. “ There He Goes.” 


GET 
IV. “Gee!” 


HIM INTO TROUBLE. 


Vv. “Ain't Hurt Mach?” VI. Homeward Bound. 








